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3. Il Gesuita Moderno, per Vincenzo Gioberti. 5 vols. 
Lausanne, 1847. 


MarTeriAList, avaunt! say no more about the grovelling 
spirit of the age. Steam is not yet to be the only pro- 
peller of human progress. There are other agencies at 
work besides springs and wheels. Brains teeming within 
their hard bony cases: hearts throbbing against their pa- 
noply of ribs. 

Man is still a two-fold being. His better nature resists 
all attempts at utter animalization. You cannot quench 
the Godin him. Take away mass and sermon, and he 
will fall prostrate before the juggleries of mesmeric de- 
monolatry. The priest or else the quack must minister 
to his insatiate craving for the marvellous. 

In the midst of a host of stokers and engineers there 
is room yet for apostles. Germany has her Rongeists. 
England her champions of the great surplice question. 
Godly subjects, under new shapes, still outbalance the 
CuristrAn Teacuer.—No. 38. 2H 
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importance of more vital questions. The world is open 
still to religious innovation. It will listen to New Lights 
and “ Reformers of the Reformation.” Tinkers of rotten 
churches, cobblers of obsolete forms of worship. There 
are good men still on the look out for new Messiahs. 
Daniel O’Connell, Pius IX., and Benjamin Sidonia, have 
been knelt to in that exalted capacity. With such glo- 
rious expectations, the world can be at no loss for Precur- 
sors and Prophets. 

Italy boasts of one of these gifted beings. A deputation 
of patriots, from Rome, is about to set out for Paris. They 
are commissioned to lustrate every street of that godless 
Metropolis; they may have to walk up many a pair of 
stairs; for your seer is often quartered with the astrono- 
mer in the watch-tower of the tirmament,—the garret. 
Surrounded with want and penury—for what says the 
Poet,— 


* Povera e nuda vai, Filosofi 


they will find the man—the Precursor of Pope Pius IX. ; 
the Prophet of the New Italian Era; the Abate Vincenzo 
Gioberti. 

They will lay at his feet the homage and good-wishes of 
their country—they will beseech him to come and witness 
with his own eyes the Plenitude of the Times. They will 
point to the Sapienza, where a stool is set up for him to 
deliver his fatidical Lectures from—they will bear him off 
in triumph—parade him through the streets of Rome— 
crown him on the Capitol. A new, startling sight: the 
Apotheosis of a Prophet—a living Prophet—in his own 
country ! 

It may now be fifteen or sixteen years since a Young 
Priest was crossing the Alps, in quest of freedom. He 
was a Piedmontese by birth, a Priest by trade, by choice 
athinker. In this last capacity he may, perhi aps, have 
displeased the King, Charles Albert, of Sardinia, one of 
whose Court-chaplains he was, and who eee, perhaps, 
that his Almoner’s business was to say mass, and not to 
trouble his head with philosophical speculations. 

The young man made himself conspicuous by his talents; 
consequently obnoxious. The Jesuits traduced him as a 
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liberal: Charles Albert drove him into exile. Such is, 
or was, in Italy, the wa: ail genius. 

The banished philosopher settled at Paris ; hence passed 
over to Brussels. As a teacher, as a writer, he lived on, 
as exiles will do. A successful and disinterested publisher 
had faith in him. Gioberti’s volumes accumulated : writ- 
ten in Italian for Belgian readers. 

There must have been something in what he said, for 
the books travelled far. They crept in, stormed in, 
crowded in, into Piedmont, into Turin, in the presence of 
Royalty itself. Charles Albert had then drunk Jesuitism 
to the dregs—he was sick of it. He took up, as a cor- 
dial, the works of his banished chaplain. His heart 
relented: he revoked the decree of proscription. He 
stretched forth his hand: offered to let him in: asked 
him: tendered his patronage and a pension if he would 
only come in. In vain! Ghioberti had tasted of inde- 
pendence; and what Royal bounty can be palatable after 
it? Besides, he had more to say; something, may be, 
that might grate in his Majesty’s ears. He remained 
inexorable, and we thank Heaven for it. No man can 
be a Court-Almoner and a Prophet at once. 

We profess to know nothing of, and to care even less 
for, Gioberti’s Philosophical works. Three of those vo- 
lumes are intended to refute the “ Errors of Antonio Ros- 
mini,” a name with whom it is lawful to be unacquainted 
out of Italy. We have not read a line on the subject, and 
entertain some scruples about reviewing books from their 
mere title-pages.* 

Besides, Gioberti’s Mission began with his Primato, 
with it also his fame; his ascendancy over the minds of 
his contemporaries. 

We did not think much of that work, at the time of 
its publication. “ Another panegyrist of Italy!” we ex- 
claimed, and we saw the announcement of the work with 
regret. Eulogies are best recited by the coffin of the 


For the benefit of such readers as may be interested in the subject, we 
subjoin the title of Gioberti’s philosophical works. = Degli Errori Filosofici 
Antonio Rosmini,’”’ 3 vols. 8vo. ‘ Introduzione allo Studio della Filo 

i t vols. Svo. * Del Buono,’’ 1 vol. 8vo. “Del Bello, 1 vol. Svo 


ol. 8vo Teorica del Sovrannaturals 1 vol. 8y 
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dead. There is always something funereal in an enco- 
miastic oration. We never deem it wise to write the bio- 
graphy of a living man, unless we feel sure that his race 
is run and his mission upon Earth fulfilled. In the like 
manner, we think that a nation, in the full possession 
and in the free exercise of its energies, courts no ap- 
plause, and discountenances praise. In the full con- 
sciousness of its importance and influence, it moves to 
its goal and never looks backward. It works and boasts 
not. 

Who would think of writing two volumes to prove the 
preponderance of England in all commercial and maritime 
enterprise, or to demonstrate the extent of her manufac- 
tories or the activity of her trade? Who would not con- 
sider such a work as impolitic as it would be uncalled for 
and superfluous ? 

With an enslaved, and, consequently, a degraded race, 
the case may be different. A man with an empty pocket 
may have more leisure to descant on the countless wealth 
hoarded up by his great-grandfather, and lavished by his 
careless parent. There may be some comfort, although 
certainly no great dignity, for those in humble circum- 
stances to revert to periods of former greatness and afflu- 
ence, and it may be justifiable for a slave to endeavour to 
eild his chains with a lustre derived from the memorials 
of his progenitors. Still we apprehended the world would 
not readily receive truths that need so much demonstra- 
tion; and we could not help thinking too much has 
already been written in corroboration of the principle 
which the Abate Vincenzo Gioberti had made the theme 
of his long dissertation, namely, “the moral and social 
pre-eminence of the Italians over all the nations of the 
universe.” 

The author himself, indeed, seemed aware of the danger 
of so freely lavishing his incense, and securing for his 
countrymen such an invidious supremacy over the rival 
nations : 


«A nation,” says he, as he develops his object in a verbose 
proemium, “ will not be able to assert her rights to that rank 
which is due to her, unless she is conscious of the commensuration 
of her merits with her claims; therefore, praiseworthy as excessiv 
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modesty may be said to be in a private man, it is always con- 
demnable in a whole nation, as it only evinces its supineness and 
disqualification for its high destinies. 

* * % * * 

** When a nation has fallen to the utmost depth of misery and 
social degradation, when it is prostrated and its strength broken, to 
endeavour to reanimate its courage by such words of praise as might 
in different circumstances prove dangerous, is not only an excusa- 
ble but even a merciful and generous office. We have nothing to 
fear from the pride of men wholly disheartened. 

* * + x * 

“It is, indeed, required, that the arguments brought forward, 
and the facts stated, should be strictly true, because truth must 
prevail over all other considerations, because it is not lawful to 
flatter even the unfortunate, and no real good can come from adu- 
lation,. . ... . . but when a nation has received from Heaven 
irrefutable gifts and privileges, and seems to have forgotten them, 
it becomes a duty to remind her of them, without apprehending 
that the consciousness of her own energies may ever lead to inanity 
or presumption.” 


Gioberti hoped thus to raise his countrymen to a prop 
sense of their dignity, and to fit them for high destinies 
by convincing them that they have always been, are, 
and must be, the finest and noblest race of men in exist- 
ence. 

This was the secret of the “ Liberator’s” ascendancy 
over “the finest pisantry” in existence, and the great 
engine of success with the sfump orators of the smartest 
nation in creation. We rather doubted the expediency 
and efficacy of such lenitive measures. We were rather 
inclined to trust the bitterness of the stormy, upbraiding 
and withering sarcasm of the eloquence of Demosthenes: 
to lay on the lash to the right and left, till blood issued 
from every stripe. No less is required, we thought, to 
stir from its lethargy a people degraded by long religious 
and political thraldom, long accustomed to a life of 
passive and sensual indulgence, reared up amidst the 
trammels of an enervating tyranny and a corrupting 
superstition. 

To the recital of Italy’s departed greatness, we ima- 
gined, men, under such circumstances, would listen with 
V 


racant apathy: they would ground on the records of 
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their ancestral exploits their titles to a few years’ relaxa 
tion and repose; they would deem themselves privileged 
to cull their roses under the laurels that their forefathers 
have planted ; or, if for a moment alive to their present 
state of abjection and destitution, they would argue, that 
if all the wisdom and heroism of their predecessors had 
no power to avert the evils by which the country was 
threatened, neither is it probable that any efforts of a 
comparatively weak, disarmed and divided population 
could now have strength sufficient to put an end to their 
deep-rooted, time-sanctioned, irresistible misery. 

Recent facts have borne out Gioberti in his sanguine 
anticipations and proved the utter groundlessness of our 
apprehensions. Much of what he then said has come to 
pass: and in order that we may well judge of the proba- 
bility of the further verification of his prophecies, it may 
be desirable to enter more minutely into his views, and to 
test the soundness of his argument. 

Gioberti, then, insisted, that the Italians must ris 
again: once more must re-establish their social and moral 
ascendancy over civilized nations: that the consummation 
of these mighty events must be owing to the influence 
of the Head of the Catholic Religion, aided by a league 
of the Italian Princes, and acting upon views of sound 
and rational liberalism. 

This was Gioberti’s theory in 1833. In 1847, the 

talians are governed by a noble-minded, enlightened 
Pope ; Piedmont, Tuscany and other states have pledged 
themselves to support him in the vindication of his inde- 
pendent rights, and to follow in the adoption of his bene- 
volent measures. So far have the Italians risen from the 
dead. So far has Gioberti undisputed claims to political 
prophecy. 

It only remains to see whether the events we have so 
lately witnessed actually took place as an immediate 
effect of the causes pointed out by Gioberti, and how far 
we may rely on his judgment for the further accomplish- 
ment of his views. 

In compliance with the “ Ab Jove Principium” of the 
Latin Poet, Gioberti undertook to demonstrate, that God 
alone is an absolutely audonomous or sclf-existent being ; 
ud that the individuals or tribes of mankind derive fron 
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Him the power of dictating laws and exercising influence 
over their fellow-beings in proportion as He has awarded 
them more or less of this relative autonomous faculty. A 
people so singularly privileged will be easily known by 
proving: Ist, that it has created the civilization of all 
other nations ; 2nd, that it preserves in its bosom the germ 
and fundamental principles of that civilization ; 3rd, that 
it possesses, and has repeatedly developed, the power of 
purifying and restoring it, if perverted and corrupted. 

These three qualities Gioberti, of course, finds united 
in his own Italy, which being thus the Creator, Preserver 
and Redeemer of that civilization which is to become uni- 
versal, may deservedly be hailed as the parent of man- 
kind. 

The first claims of Italy to this catholic superiority are 
laid on the peculiarity of its geographical position. The 
author takes it for granted that the Mediterranean is still 
the centre of all human movement (which may be true if 
the overland road to India becomes every day more prac- 
ticable) ; and as the Italian Peninsula, with its insular ad- 


jacences, undoubtedly stands prominent among the lands 


bordering upon that tideless sea, he hesitates not to place 
in that country the dugadde yaiac, the centre of the Uni- 
verse. 

Granting even that the Mediterranean, as it is assuredly 
by association the most interesting, may again be made 
the most interesting of all seas—granting that even in 
that case Spain and Egypt might not have the advantage 
of Italy,—being so situated as to command the two ex- 
tremities of that sea without being hemmed in by its 
narrow boundaries ;—admitting, in short, all that the author 
asserts in favour of the local importance of Italy,—men 
are in our days less disposed to consider the destinies of a 
country as depending to any great extent on its geogra- 
phical advantages. What availed it to Spain to possess the 
key of the Mediterranean, or to Egypt to have the means 
of opening the most direct route to the East Indies? 
What protection did the iron-bound chain of the Himalaya 
afford to the degraded Hindoo, or the Alps to the doomed 
denizen of the Vale of the Po? Behold a sturdy race of 
islanders from the North of the Atlantic, driven from their 
shores by the very gloom of their ungenial climate, snatch 
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from the Spaniard the frowning rock of Gibraltar, seize | 
upon Malta, Corfu, and as many harbours as are likely to 
answer their purposes; proclaim the Mare Interum a 
British lake, establish a canal, a railway,—a line of aerial 
steam-carriages, if needed—athwart the Libyan desert, and 
ride gallantly with their steamers to the East and West, 
encompassing the globe in their gigantic dominion ! 

Talk of bright skies, of elastic paradisaical atmosphere, 
of fertile soil, of happy alternation of hill and dale !—man, 
unless braced by the discipline of a stern, Spartan educa- 
tion, rots like a rank weed among the luxuries of a Southern 
climate ; the centre of action, consequently of all social 
and moral pre-eminence, is removed to a barren land, 
under a dense canopy of damp fogs, where Spring resembles 
a rehearsal of the flood, and Winter “ ends in July to re- 
commence in August.” It is thus that mankind improve 
the bountiful gifts of their Creator ! 

After a long dissertation on these material elements of 
past, present and future greatness, the author proceeds to 
announce the great moral principle on which he grounds 
the pre-eminence of Italy, and this he founds on the 
triumphant influence of Roman Catholic Christianity. He 
demonstrates that Pontifical ascendancy is substantially 
identified with Italian nationality. He refutes all the ar- 
guments of ancient Ghibellinism, and all its tendencies to 
Italian Unity, contending that all the evils of Christianity 
and the calamities of Italy arose from the attempts to 
submit the Church to the temporal authority of the Em- 
pire. He insists, that Italy has received from the Church 
all that light of civilization for which Europe and the 
world are indebted to her. He considers the Italians as 
the chosen tribe, the Levites of Christianity. He disclaims 
the glories of Pagan Rome as grounded on that military 
ambition which is so different “from the truly Italian pre- 
ponderance, whose object must be the well- being of man- 
kind. His enthusiasm kindles at the recital of the ex- 
ploits of Modern Rome—the truly catholic, cosmopolite 
spirit of her missions. This great work of Christian re- 
demption commenced in Rome, ever since the Holy Faith 
was there cemented with the blood of the Apostles. It 
continued ever afterwards, notwithstanding the interrup 
tion of the frequent calamities of Rome and Italy. Vicla 
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Terra victores domuit. It subdued and humanized its Teu- 
tonic destroyers. That mission is even now progressing. 
The new Pope and his allies are fulfilling it. 

Italy must henceforth find in her own bosom the means 
of enfranchisement, regeneration and union: and this 
most desirable object must be effected without intestine 
dissensions and tumults, without the intervention of foreign 


armies, or even of foreign ideas. The principle of Italian 
unity, greatness and power is—the Pope. Under the 


Pontifical standard every true Italian heart must rally. 
All the Provinces of Italy must be joined to the Great 
Metropolis by a bond of federative union. The Pontiff is 
to be the President of the great diet of Italian Princes. 
A confederate government is the most natural to Italy ; it 
is the most efficient and durable for every country in the 
world. Nothing fetters and paralyses the energies of a na- 
tion more than a narrow-minded spirit of centralization. 
[Italy can only exist by the means of this catholic league. 
Catholicism, in its turn, can only thrive by virtue of tl 
Italian alliance. Of this federation, as the Pope is to be t 
Head, so the House of Savoy—especially the brave, wis 
and consistent Charles Albert of Carignano—must be tlie 
right arm. 

There were not many in Italy to chime in with thes 
i .e time of their first announcement. By degrees 
however, Cesare Bal 


11S 
] 
ie 


0, a writer of note, a conscientious 
: 1 to hi ca i ae 1) 

man, seemed to have adopted them, in his work, ‘ Dell 
Speranze @ Itaha.”’ D’ Azeglio, aman looked upon with 
even greater veneration throughout Italy, acted upon them. 
The King of 

diffusion. The works of Gioberti, as well as those of the 
two al 


Sardinia was supposed to encourage their 


ibove-mentioned writers, were said to have been pub- 
lished with his royal consent, and even after his own per- 
sonal revision. ‘The Prophet’s word was invested with al- 
most official authority; and the Italo-Catholic League 
became the mot d@ ordre for all the moderate and rational 
patriots. 

It is not difficult to perceive that Gioberti’s theory 
aimed no higher than at a renewal of the old notions of 
Guelphism ; a Guelphism, too, stripped of that democratic 
element, which atoned for its anarchic tendencies by bril- 


liant deeds of patriotic heroism. A Sovereign Pope, at 
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the head of seven or eight crowned vassals, bearing only 
the name of independent Princes,—a mitred autocrat, 
protected by half-a-dozen little kings, and little Grand 
Dukes! The Austrians were not mentioned in this ad- 
mirable arrangement: but from the author’s repeated in- 
vectives against foreign invaders, it seemed plain that he 
considered it advisable for the tyrants of Lombardy “ to 
pack up their things and be off.” 

The Italian Crisis is now at hand, and Gioberti’s theo- 
ries are about to be put to the test of experience. We are 
writing at a great disadvantage, for we are on the eve of 
important events, and we have hardly time to dwell on any 
well-grounded conjectures. 

The Italians have, then, found a Pope after their own 
heart. The King of Sardinia, the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, the Duke of Lucca, have, either from choice or co 
ercion, adopted his liberal views and are to some extent 
pledged to support him. The Austrians, aware of the 
awful emergency of their position, are pausing, for a time, 
ere they venture upon a decisive struggle. ‘The powers of 
Europe are either too discordant, or too indifferent, or else, 
again, too far removed to take any very active part in 
Italian matters. Italy may soon be brought to engage 
single-handed with her Northern oppressor. No oppor- 
tunity could be more favourable to ascertain the correct- 
ness of Gioberti’s estimate of the elements of Italian re- 
demption. 

It seems but too probable that the Austrians are pre- 
paring for a general onslaught. But were it even other- 
wise, it would be prudent for the Italians to persuade 
themselves of the inevitableness of long and bloody hos- 
tilities. We may yet hope that the well-meant interference 
of England, the very precarious position of their enemy, 
and the high-sounding protest of some of their princes, may 
shield them. But let not the short breathing time allowed, 
have power to lull them into a treacherous security. 

Every chance of a successful resistance on the part of 
Italy, in the case of immediate invasion, depends on the 
sincerity and consistency of her Princes, especially of the 
King of Sardinia. He alone has an efficient army, com- 
pact, well disciplined, which he holds in his hand and 


wields at his pleasure like his own good sword. So long as 
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he remains true to Italy, Austria can either not advance, 
or only rushes to her doom. He is said to have most un- 
equivocally committed himself, so far as to become the de- 
clared vindicator of the Independent rights of all Italian 
Sovereigns. He is said to have pledged his Royal Word, 
especially as a champion of the Pope. Were the efforts of 
Austria to be directed immediately against Rome, we do 
not well see how Charles Albert could withdraw from his 
sacred engagement. Unfortunately matters have become 
more complicate than they were at the time of that proud 
declaration. Tuscany and Lucca have also been revolu- 
tionized. The Grand Duke of his own accord, the littl 
Duke by main force, have acceded to Pius IX.’s policy. 
Their subjects, in the first intoxication of success, have 
gone much further than not only Austria but even Euro- 
pean diplomacy are likely to countenance. ‘Those tri- 
colour flags and cockades, those shouts, ‘‘ Death to the 
German,” were not in the Programme of the Moderate 
party. Lord Palmerston and the King of Sardinia did 
not pledge themselves to sanction all that. They wished 
to secure all Independent Princes from foreign aggression, 
and so far the Italians were safe, because the inviolability of 
their Princes afforded a screen for their revolutionary ma- 
neeuvres. But what if Tuscany and Lucca, themselves, 
implore the aid of Austriay* The latter who had only 
acted on compulsion, the former who beholds himself car- 
ried away by a stream of public opinion, to which he, 
+ ips, only gave way, with a hope, in the end, to-stem 

Ww ith the consent of ‘the Italian Princes, and as their ally, 
omiia may be allowed to march unimpeded. No power, 
[talian or foreign, has at least made any provision against 
such contingencies. That silly tri-colour standard, and that 
more silly death-ery, gives the Austrian invasion all th 
colour of mere self-defence. 


* The sudden flight of the Duke of Lucca with “‘ the spoons”’ as the Ti 
has it, gave a spec ly confirmation to our worst appre hensions. It is very clear 
that one of the Italian Princes, at least, will not be forced along ir t 
himself. Luckily for his people, the abdication of Maria Lo 
officially announced, will rid them of a very base and unsafe ruler.’ It was 
c mtemplated that, at the death or resignation of tl] Duchess of Parma, | 
States should return under the allegian f their le nate heir, the | 
of Lucca, whilst the Duchy of this latter is to be incorporated with Tus 
The abrupt leave-taking of the hair-brained Charles Louis is thus likely to | 


decisive and final. 
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Every step of the Cabinet of Vienna is proverbially slow 
and sure. She will first pour in her battalions into the 
friendly states of her sister of Parma, and _ her cousin of 
Modena: will Sardinia allow that ? Next she will appear 
to yield to the in 1portunitie s of the Tuscan rulers, by cross- 
ing the Apennines: will Sardinia suffer this also ? It is 
not easy to see on what ground she can meddle with the 
affairs of independent states lending mutual support to each 
other. She would, in that case, play the part of the ag- 
gressor. She would take upon herself a thankless no less 
than an arduous task. 

On the other hand, suppose she looks on unconcerned 
and the sacrifice of the Etruscan provinces is peacefully 
consummated. How will she, then, perform her promises 
to the Pope? Romeand Piedmont will then be hopelessly 
asunder. Pius IX. Ras be utterly at the mercy of his 
Norther ‘n adversary ; and the only stroke of Sardinia in 
we be half would be a general attack upon Lombardy. 

ainful indeed is the position of the poor Italians! In 
Pssst to their Princes they never were able to act, 
because these derived from Austrian support a strength 
which their own means did not afford. Nor can they now 
heartily move im accordance with their Princes, unless 
they felt confident of the honesty and firmness of their 
intentions. 

Now of all these Italian Princes, there is hardly one, 
the Pope always excepted, whose sincerity will bear too 
close an examination. sireaad conversion to liberalism is 
too sudden; in some instances too violent to be relied 
upon. Leopold of Tuscany is an Austrian Archduke. 
Lucca and N: iples obey the rule of Spanish Bourbons. 
Maria Louisa of Parma and he of Modena immediately 
spring from the Imperial family. Even such of those petty 
tyrants as are born in the Country, seem, above all things, 
anxious to keep up their foreign breed by matrimonial 
alliances. There is always a prodigious stock of Austrian 
Archduchesses ready for Italian consumption. Neither by 
blood, nor by feeling, language, manners and taste are 
those reigning families endeared to the land where they 
grow. No sympathy between them and their subject, 1 
mates! confidence, is s allowed to spring up. Nor is their 
government calculated to conciliate or identify itself wit! 
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the people. They all, hitherto, ruled by Austria. The 
nost liberal of them, the Tuscan Grand Duke, received the 
law from the police at Milan. His censorship acted_ac- 
cording to instructions from the Austrian ambassador. 
Witness the suppression of the Anfologia, and the sur- 
render of Renzi to the Papal authorities. 

It is possible, indeed, that the Italian Princes were as 
sick at heart of this ignominions vassalage as their subjects 
themselves. It is possible that they all longed to be 
masters in their own house, and th: tt the y all hailed the 
firm demeanor of Pius IX. as the signal of their common 
emancipation. We are willing to hope that they have hi- 
therto acted with good faith, and that they are indissolubly 
wedded to the Italian cause. All we contend for is, nothing 
has been done by them hitherto to convince their subjects 
of the earnestness and truthfulness of their intentions. 
Not a little has been forcibly wrenched from them by the 
untiring march of public opinion: much was the result of 
the ungovernable excitement arising from the novel policy 
of the Papal government. The Italians deserve great 
praise for modesty if they accept as a boon what was 
violently obtained. The right of petition was taken by 
storm at Florence. Clandestine publications have brought 
about a relaxation of the reins of censorship. The alarms 
consequent upon the occupation of Ferrara have brought 
about the decree for the organization of civic guards anda 
change in the Ministry. Lucca and Tuscany, we repeat 
it, have been revolutionized by sheer violence. They have 
hitherto only resigned themselves to the diminution of 
their absolute power. Will they put up with such limita- 
tion, if Austria feel sufficiently strong to support it in all 
its integrity ? 

The policy of the King of Sardinia has shown greater 
wisdom and maturity. He she has been yielding, but by 
degrees, and only to unarmed peaceful opposition. He 
has well played his cards and kept up a fair game with public 
opinion. Progress has been practicable in his States. His 
measures have proceeded hand in hand with the wants and 
hopes of his subjects. But is he equally to be trusted in 
his dealings with his Italian allies? Wiil he jeopardize 
his crown for the Pope’s sake, or throw the gauntlet to 
Austria in the name of mere justice. It is not only fair- 
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dealing and sincerity that is required of him. He must 
act with promptness and determination. He must check 
Austria at the very first step, even if, by so doing, he were 
to draw all the weight of her displeasure on his own head. 
Irresoluteness and temporization would be the ruin of his 
allies and his own. 

And yet is he the man for bold, decisive measures? 
To those of the Italian patriots as do not actually mistrust 
him his conduct is a riddle throughout. His defection in 
1820, and his butcher-work in 1833, are all the earnest 
they have of his devotion to his country’s cause. Ambition, 
he is said to possess, but is it of a conservative or acquisi- 
tive nature? Is extent of empire or unconditional abso- 
lutism a greater object with him? Few in Italy would 
trust him, if success could be secured without him. But he 
and his army are the main props of the national cause. 
The past must be given to oblivion. Credit must be given 
him for straightforwardness and consistency. In him, 
once more, the hopes of Italy must centre. 

In the South, again, the old policy is adhered to. 
The King of Naples is no bad specimen of what Italian 
Princes would be if they dared. He has found in the 
unlooked-for loyalty of his troops a strength which Tuscany 
and Lucca were not able to command. Concessions are 
with him out of the question. ‘Torrents of blood will flow 
at the merest mention of them. Flushed with success, 
he is now ready to play a desperate game. No limits to 
his arrogance and presumption. A victorious despot at 
home, he will be sure to play the champion of despotism 
abroad. Any intention he ever harboured of adhesion to 
the project of National alliance, will be haughtily dismissed. 
The league between the two Ferdinands (Austria and Sicily) 
with which Pius IX. was threatened at the very outset of 
his gencrous career, will now be loudly proclaimed: and 
if Austria muster up sufficient courage for a general at- 
tack, she may rely on the co-operation of the Lazzaroni 
bands of the Southern Bourbon. Whilst the Austrian 
lion devours Romagna and Tuscany, Rome falls a prey to 
the Sicilian jackal. The cause of despotism is once more 
in the ascendant. Such of the Italian Princes as were 
dragged along in spite of themselves, hasten to throw 
off the mask. The others waver and turn pale—and 
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for twenty years to come there is silence and terror in 
Italy. 

It is even so. Of all the Italian rulers, the Pope alone 
may be said to answer, on all points, the description given 
in the Sybilline book of the “Primato.” Pius IX. is a 
true Italian at heart. His resistance to Austrian encroach- 
ment is something unexampled in the country. Had he 
material forces to make good his proud words, or had the 
law of nations power to shield the weak from the arrogance 
of a wicked neighbour, there is no doubt but the Court of 
Rome might stand forth as the first element of Italian 
nationality : as it is, however, Pius IX. has hitherto gone no 
further than a show of good intentions. Nothing has been 
settled for the permanent welfare of his subjects: nothing 
especially for the great work of Italian emancipation. 
Were the good Pope to see himself utterly deserted by the 
faint-heartedness of his Italian allies, and sacrificed by the 
baseness of European diplomacy, he would be compelled 
—unless he abdicated, which is far from improbable—to 
recede step by step from the path he has been pursuing, 
and give in utterly, unconditionally, to the wishes of his 
Northern dominator. 

All his subjects hitherto demanded, all he seemed dis- 
posed to grant, was a greater latitude of public opinion by 
the means of a limited freedom of the Press, and the arm- 
ing of the People, through the organization of a national 
guard. The press, even at Rome, though often indulged 
to a dangerous extent, is still under the Censor’s control. 
Its fetters can be lightened and aggravated agreeably to 
the orders of the Police. No legal sanction has been 
given to the free utterance of opinion. Licentiousness is 
not liberty: and the Italians have too long been taught 
to consider as freedom the mere evasion or open defiance 
of the established laws. They are yet to learn that the 
sanctity of the Law is the only ground for real liberty to 
stand upon. 

In the same manner, the Italians have obtained a civic, 
not a national guard. There is not much in the mere dif- 
ference of words, if the people are allowed to interpret 
them their own way. Now the national guard is the 
universal arming of the people: a civic guard is merely 
the enlistment of a few burghers, chosen from their well- 
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known peaceful propensities, and well-tried allegiance to 
the government, to wear a uniform of a holyday, and swell 
the pageantry of a solemn procession. These Soldati dalla 
Festa have been in existence in Italy since 1814: they 
may still be in some of the Italian states at the present 
time. It is not with such as these that the patriots hope 
at some future period to muster up sufficient forces to 
match all the might of the Austrian armies. It is, indeed, 
possible that the Italians and their masters do not clearly 
understand each other on that point. The people at Rome 
and in Tuscany, at any rate, are arming en masse. What 
is now being organized is a National guard in all the 
most serious meaning of the word. But if matters turn 
out unfavourable, the Pope and Grand Duke will insist 
that they only gave their sanction to the establishment of 
a civic guard, and the arming of a few holyday soldiers.* 
Pius 1X. might yet, without too barefaced a retractation, 
comply with the wishes of Austria by temporization and 
compromise. Tl urther concessions would be out of the 
question ; and all his efforts would be turned to evade or 
modify such as have already been made. Were Austria 
to carry her point so far, whenever death or abdicatio1 
clears the Chair of St. Peter, she, at the height of omnipo- 
tence, would then take good care how she suffered another 
Philanthropist to occupy it. 

But we have too long dwelt on the most sinister side of 
the question. We will now suffer our conjectures to take a 
more favourable course. We will look upon Austria as 
paralysed by the firm attitude of the Italian Princes, and 
by the unanimity of the Italian People. We will suppose 
that domestic dangers and foreign remonstrances may not 
only check her further progress, but even drive her back 
from her first aggression. Suppose the outrage at Ferrara 
amicably got over and settled, and the Pope and his allies 
relieved from uneasiness, and perfectly at liberty to follow 


e 


* The Edict of the Grand Duke of Tuscany has given no satisfaction It 
neither allows the arming of the people without distinction of ranks, nor the 
choice of officers by the suffrage of the people themselves, which are the two 
fundamental principles of the national guard, such as the Italians understood 
it. It gives no more than 200 muskets for all the population of Leghorn ! 
This would make the civic guard a mere mockery; unless the people are at 


st suffered to provide for their own armament. 
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the impulse of their hearts, or the pressing solicitations of 
their people. The work of Italian regeneration could 
then proceed unimpeded. All reasonable reforms might 
fairly become the topic of calm and peaceful discussion ; 
every chance thrown open for the realization of Gioberti’s 
momentous ideas. 

The revolution that the author of the “ Primato” 
seemed to look forward to, was to be chiefly of a theocratic 
tendency. National emancipation was to lead to Catholic 
supremacy. The Italians would rally round the standard 
of St. Peter; the Papal crosier was the Sign, in which 
Italy would still conquer. ‘“ Hierocracy,” says he, “ must 
be at the bottom of all political orders ;—the priesthood 
the element of power. Such an order of things was decreed 
in the Old Testament, confirmed and perfected by Christ in 
the New Law. The Government of the Jesuits of Paraguay 
is the beau-ideal of a Christian State. The Priesthood 
may rule by dictatorship or by arbitration. Its absolute 
antocracy is necessary in an imperfect state of civilization. 
Nothing, therefore, could be more legitimate than the 
sway exercised by the Pontiffs in the middle ages. In 
progress of time, the ‘ civil conscience of nations’ super- 
sedes the necessity of this dictatorial supremacy. Then 
the world learns to obey the ‘ arbitration’ or moral influ- 
ence of the Church. The Pope then becomes the organ 
of universal peace and union, the vindicator of the law of 
nations. The continual state of war and anarchy in Europe 
arose from its rebellion against this paternal primacy. Let 
the Pope be obeyed and all mankind will be brethren.” 

The emancipation and federation of the Italian States 
will, then, according to Gioberti, lead to the establishment 
of Papal Supremacy all over the country, from which it 
will, eventually, be exercised over all other parts of the 
civilized world. 

The plans for a constitution such as Gioberti proposed 
for the Italian Princes are not far from the system of 
policy, now on the eve of being adopted, especially at Flo- 
rence and Rome. He declared himself in favour of a tem- 
perate monarchy, that is, he advocated the instalment of 
Councils of State and allowed public opinion the benefit of 
the Press—a representation without an elective system :— 
a Press under the control of a Censorship. 
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Councils of State, appointed by the Head of the Govern- 
ment, are already in existence in Italy. The only important 
difference may consist in the Popularity of the Councillors. 
The Prince may endeavour to hit on, but will not conde- 
scend to consult, the suffrage of the nation. Consequently 
these Councillors are but too apt to become passive in- 
struments in the hands of the sovereign that called them 
into being. Much of the obnoxiousness of tyrannic mea- 
sures may be removed from the head of the wilful ruler 
who planned them, into the devoted head of his impotent 
and subservient advisers. A Council of State is, at the 
best, but a poor apology for a popular representation. It 
is often an aggravation of the evils of unmitigated despot- 
ism. The throne-room at Naples is ornamented with 
gilded images representing the different provinces of the 
two Sicilies. These dumb effigies have been shrewdly 
styled the representatives of the nation. They are no bad 
emblem of the efficiency of a Council of State. The 
illustrious members of that body, in an Italian govern- 
ment of the old school, were nodding statues, moving 
and even speaking statues, still nothing but statues. 

Much less can we perceive the practicability of the 
author’s suggestions as to the establishment of what he 
calls a free but not licentious Press. The Censorship 
should be entrusted (he says), not to one man, but toa 
Censorial Council, This tribunal should sit from sunrise 
to sunset, and every line intended to appear in print 
should be previously submitted to their grave deliberation. 
Such an office has been actually established at Rome, and 
we are rather at a loss to conceive how it will work in the 
end. It would certainly be no sinecure in England. 
Think of such a magistracy residing in Guildhall, to pro- 
nounce on the fate of every book, pamphlet and paper 
issuing from the London Press! People are still debating 
as to the equity and expediency of a Censorship of the 
Press: but are they aware that, in the present state of 
England, France, and America, however desirable, it has 
become materially impossible? It is for the same reason 
that the establishment of railways have made all passport 
regulations a dead letter in Belgium and Germany. Tra- 
vellers may yet have to carry a feuille de route in their 
pockets ; but where are there gendarmes and police ageuts 
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sufficient to examine them all? Obsolete engines of the 
suspicious impotence of despotism have no chance of 
standing against the hasty tread of civilization. 

Gioberti is no less theocratic in his details of civil 
government. The monks, he contends, are and must be 
the leaders of public opinion. They are idealists, philo- 
sophers by the very nature of their secluded existence. 
They have been, in every age, the promulgators of tole- 
rance and freedom of thought. The Church is pure 
from all religious persecution. She is innocent of all 
the blood shed in her name, ostensibly for her sake. 
Worldly men made religion a pretext for deeds of vio- 
lence and ambition, but the clergy invariably discoun- 
tenanced their proceedings. No Pope—it is Gioberti who 
says it—ever shed blood. No human being was ever en- 
dowed with so mild and dove-like a temper as Dominic, 
the Spanish founder of the Inquisition. 

So far the first volume, which establishes the superiority 
of Italy in “action.” Part II. demonstrates her pre- 
eminence of “thought.” Thought is the only element of 
supremacy in modern times. Now, Italy is first in intel- 
lectual universality. Roman Catholicism alone is encyclo- 
pedical. It is the system of systems. The spirit of gene- 
ralization of ideas is eminently Italian. It constitutes the 
characteristic type of the Pelasgic mind. The Pelasgic 
is the most bright and far-sighted of all Caucasian races, 
and that race exists no where so unmixed and primitive as 
in Italy. Again, Italy is first in philosophical sciences ; 
she never plunged into the metaphysical extravagances of 
Pantheism. Italy is first in theological sciences; her 
theology being alone unchangeable, perfect and free. Italy 
is, likewise, first in physical sciences, in history, in poetry, 
and the fine arts ; in language and philology. 

The intellectual excellence of his own countrymen 
being thus satisfactorily proved, the author next demon- 
strates the inferiority of all the rest of mankind. Pre- 
eminence could not be claimed by France, because geogra- 
phically and ethnographically disqualified: not by Ger- 
many, because, however great, the German genius is not 
original, nor universal, nor operative; not by Russia or 
England, who can be, at the best, only the handmaids of 
Italy, bearing their imperfect Christianity and transitional 
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civilization among the wild tribes of the East and West, 
till they and their colonies shall once more merge in the 
great bosom of religious and intellectuai Roman Catho- 
licism. 

Thus,—Rome, Italy, Europe, and the world, form one 
vast concentric system of moral and social progress. The 
centre of life is the Vatican, and its element loses in inten- 
sity what it gains in expansion. Italy is the Sun of the 
Universal system of nations. 

We have thus far followed the train of Gioberti’s ideas 
because they appeared to us to contain something true and 
striking in the midst of a great deal that is obviously spe- 
cious and fatuous. 

In the first place, we thought the author deserved no 
little credit for political foresight, for not despairing of the 
Papacy, at an epoch in which the infatuation of a wrathful 
old priest filled the measure of the long-cherished abomi- 
nation of mankind for Rome. To conceive the possibility 
of a popular pope in the Pontificate of Gregory X VI. was 
indeed something akin to prophetic revelation. Gioberti 
must have dreamed of a Pius IX.; and we revere the in- 
stinct that led to such a splendid result. There is a spirit 
abroad, in all, but chiefly in the Protestant, countries, that 
might ‘induce us to admit of the pri acticability of a re- 
approachment between the different tribes throughout 
Christendom. A weariness, an uneasiness ; a loathing of 
their long, deplorable divisions: a longing after some new 
and plausible form of Catholicity. Will Pius 1X. take 
advantage of this, we almost said, morbid disposition, and 
turn the tide in his favour? And could he do it, if willing? 
The Revolution that is now in progress in Italy is purely 
of a political cast. The Patriots are fain to have a Pope at 
their head, whose sanction secures the co-operation of the 
clergy and of the uneducated classes. But are the pro- 
moters of Italian nationality really warm and sincere in 
the cause of Catholicism? Is thought and belief so 
generally identified in Italy, and is not rather all mental 
dev elopment naturally and invariably at war with the 
superannuated system which the Church of Rome persists 
in upholding ? 

Catholicism, as it is, we feel sure, will not be found con- 
sistent with liberal institutions, certainly not with even a 
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existence of religion and reason—and if 


and stability. Their edifices—Guioberti is 
only imperfect and transitional. Freedom 


bining this inestimable advantage with true 


the stained handkerchief of St. Veronica ? 
of God is an Augean stable in Italy: is the 


state is world-wide. Will Pius leap over it 


tion work wonders ! 





without jeopardizing the unity and integrity 
lic bond, then is it indeed possible that the stray flocks 
may look back towards their Vatican sheepfold. It has 
been easier for the Protestants to demolish the old church, 
than to erect a new one, in any manner rivalling its dignity 
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moderate freedom of opinion. But if the Pope, re-assured 
from temporal difficulties, will, in very good earnest, turn 
his mind to spiritual reforms, if he will allow of the co- 


he can do so 
of the Catho- 


correct—were 
of conscience, 


illimitedness of discussion, is all the real permanent good 
ever achieved by them. If the secret be found of com- 


Christian uni- 


versality, the Gospel will receive a new incalculable im- 
pulse. Much of the solution of the Problem depends on 
the future conduct of Pius IX. Italy is, we apprehend, 
tired of irreligion. The scepticism which from every bench 
of every Italian University sneered not simply at Popery, 
but at the whole work of divine revelation, which had 
levelled with the ground, not merely the outwork of blind 
superstition, but the sanctuary itself—it now generally 
discountenanced. Men are fain to believe—but what? 
The boiling of St. Januarius’s blood, or the prodigies of 
the Virgin Saint, Philomela? The holy winding-sheet, or 


The temple 
Pope endowed 


with the Herculean strength required for its purification ? 
The gulph between Reason and Romanism in its actual 
? and will he 
drag his monks and priests, his deep-sunken multitude 
after him? Godis great! Good-will, freedom and educa- 


If Catholicism and Italian nationality could thus pro- 
ceed side by side, it is clear that Italy would derive from its 
social organization a decided advantage over her European 
sisters. There is much in what Gioberti says about the 
Italian constructiveness, that we are willing to admit. We 
sympathise with the patriotic fondness which can give rise 
to an enthusiasm falling so little short of sheer insanity : 
and we feel the more concerned about the soundness of the 
author’s intellect, as his work, in the midst of glaring ex- 
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travagances, gives evidence of deep genius and learning. 
But we are still more interested in the fate of Italy, and 
our attachment to that country is by no means colder than 
his own. We firmly believe in its incompressible vitality : 
we expect to see it restored to a rank worthy of its ancient 
renown. We acknowledge that, as a nation, Italy has 
thrice sunk and risen, thrice exercised a social or moral 
sway over the world. 

The Past, in short, is all in favour of Italy. On the Pre- 
SENT we cannot dwell without painful feelings. The 
Furvre is in the hand of Providence: it greatly depends 
on the wisdom of the rulers of the country, still more on 
the unanimity and firmness of the Italians themselves. If 
they are true to their country, if they learn to emanci- 
pate and govern themselves, if they succeed in combining 
unity of faith and worship with the unlimited exercise of 
their intellectual faculties, nothing can prevent them from 
being the happiest of all people, because Heaven has 
blessed their climate and soil; nothing can prevent their 
being a highly cultivated race, because the Italian mind, 
in the worst of times, invariably evinced all the radiant 
brightness of their cloudless sky. But with such advan- 
tages they ought to be satisfied. The non-age of nations 
is atan end. There is a limit to the social and moral 
pre-eminence of one race. The Northern nations have 
the start of Italy. Under the most favourable circum- 
stances, she must play a subordinate part in war, politics, 
and trade. Nothing short of a miracle can give her the 
lead in the march of material improvement. Ours is the 
age of Coat, and Italy has not a lump of that precious 
material. Her people had not the least share in the world- 
upsetting inventions of the nineteenth century. Her pre- 
sent tendency is to a mere confederacy of friendly states. 
None of the great results that are to be obtained from the 
mighty combination of masses, need be looked for from a 
nation so constituted. She must, for an indefinite period, 
follow in the rear of European advancement. She might 
endeavour to re-assert her supremacy over the wide domain 
of learning; but even science and literature follow in the 
train of the practical arts of civilization. Intellectual life 
is always commensurate with the rapidity of social move- 
ment. Italian genius itself was not proof against political 
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and commercial stagnation. The fine arts, even, felt the 
deadening influence of the universal decline. Yet a few 
years more of lethargy, and Italy was soulless ! 

Her resurrection must needs be gradual and painful. 
Uphill work for many a generation to come. Centuries 
must elapse, ere she has provided for her material well- 
being. ‘The very air is contaminated, the earth corrupted 
and rotten. Talk of pre-eminence, indeed! Half Tus- 
cany, and all the sea-coast, is but a pestilential morass. 
Man and time have conspired to deface the garden of 
Europe. In the same manner, the vast majority of the 
population lies in hopeless prostration. Look at one of 
the festas of the Madonna and dream of mental superio- 
rity! The Italian mind is tainted at its very sources: its 
emancipation from gross superstition will prove even more 
arduous a task than the draining of the Pontine Marshes. 
The depth of its abjection is even proportionate to the 
loftiness of its original aspirations, and vastness of its capa- 
bilities. 

On the whole, there is nothing more mean and idle than 
this miserable vaunt about superiority of race. Mr. 
Disraeli equally prates about the pre-eminence of the 
Hebrew people, “the most unmixed branch of the great 
Caucasian stock.” Egypt, Greece, and Palestine, have had 
their own day, no less than Italy. It would be difficult to 
prove on what ground the former countries could aspire to 
a revival of their moral and social influence, or else by 
what privilege the latter could hope for exemption from 
the laws of rise and decline, which are the common lot of 
all sublunar things. Ghuoberti lays all his expectations on 
a revival of Catholicism in all its primitive integrity, but 
Catholicism itself is not essentially and indissolubly iden- 
tified with Italy. Christianity invariably followed in the 
wake of civilization. Palestine gave it birth. It had its 
seat in Rome, so long as Rome was the centre of the 
world. It follows now the westward march of mankind. 
Were the Christian tribes again to rear up acommon altar, 
it is more than questionable whether its shrine would still 
be at the Vatican. The living faith sits ill at ease amongst 
the ruins of departed greatness. Rome, like Jerusalem, 
is little better than a desert—perhaps equally irreclaim- 
able. 
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Meanwhile, every hour leaves Italy a thousand miles in 
the rear of those Northmen who followed once in her 
track. Speed Italy! for human progress is almost losing 
sight of thee! The spark of life thou harbourest still in 
thy bosom is waning fast. Let thy struggle be for exist- 
ence ; leave to the more fortunate the unprofitable question 
of pre-eminence. 

The work of Gioberti created the strangest sensation at 
the time of its publication. The powers then in existence 
received the author’s advances with coldness and mistrust. 
Pope, princes and priests fancied they could see through 
the shallow artifice. ‘‘Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes,” 
was their motto. Gioberti, though a Priest, was a Patriot. 
His affectation of piety and loyalty could only conceal trea- 
sonable designs. During the pontificate of Gregury XVI. 
his works were proscribed at Rome. The author was a 
philosopher and said no mass—and so far might be looked 
upon as an apostate priest. 

The Italian people, nevertheless, pronounced a more 
favourable sentence. The “ Primato” was introduced into 
Italy by all open and clandestine means. It was laid on 
many a parson’s desk by the side of the breviary. The 
Court of Sardinia (then at variance with Austria on some 
unimportant commercial matters) deemed it expedient to 
countenance its views. The lay clergy were gradually won 
over to them: and after the accession of Pope Pius IX. it 
became a text-book with the monastic orders likewise. 

The Jesuits alone remained inflexible. The author of 
the “ Primato” had evinced no animosity against them. 
An enthusiastic admirer of their great Founder, he looked 
upon them as the most active and faithful militia in the 
Catholic Host. Like the rest of the priesthood, they only 
needed opportune reforms to fit them to become main in- 
struments in the work of Italian redemption. 

The Jesuits spurned his friendly offer. Two of them, 
Father Pellico, from Turin, and Father Curci, from Naples, 
attacked him with intemperate virulence. Hence was 
there war of extermination between the parties. The abo- 
lition of the order had become indispensable to the welfare 
of Italy and Christianity.* 





* The works alluded to appeared under the following titles: “ A Vincenzo 
Gioberti, Francesco Pellico,’’ Genoa, 1845,—‘“ Fatti ed argomenti in risposta 
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The development of this new fact has given birth to two 
works, which may be looked upon as a mere continuation 
of the “ Primato.” The Prolegomeni are, indeed, merely 
a long introduction to the two original volumes; and the 
Gesuita Moderno contains, besides a refutation of the abu- 
sive arguments of his two adversaries, a recapitulation and 
reproduction of the author’s views on the future destinies 
of his country. 

There is something deplorably mean and revolting in the 
polemic part of the author’s performance. From the very 
first appearance of his writings, we were offended by that 
egotism which engaged him into a thousand apologetic 
phrases regarding both his “little person” and “ little 
book,” and his “sweet reader,” till we thought the whole 
work was to be made up of “Scuse” and “ Nuove Scuse 
del? autore.” But now the base scurrility of one of his 
adversaries seems to authorise him to a corresponding de- 
parture from the commonest rules of dignity and decorum. 
Five hundred and thirteen pages in the Preface to the 
“ Modern Jesuit,” are consecrated to the furtherance of 
this ignoble warfare. We have thrown down the book in 
utter disgust, 

‘*Ché il voler cid udire @ bassa voglia ;”’ 

wondering how it ever could be that a man gifted with so 
superior a judgment, at the greatest height of his popula- 
rity, too, could stoop to resent the insults of such worth- 
less assailers, and aspire to the poor glory of meeting them 
on their own ground and fighting chem with their own 
weapons—slander and contumely. The very highest merits 
in a work ushered in by such a Proemium would be lost 
upon us. The religion of the author could never allow us 
to forget his questionable charity, and the strength of his 
arguments would never inspire us with any confidence in 
the calmness of his reason. So much for his “ Discorso 
Preliminare.” 

The great bulk of the work contains much important 
but ill-digested matter. For a man who has consecrated 


alle molte parole di Vincenzo Gioberti,’’ Naples, 1845. The first of thes 
two writers is a brother of Silvio Pellico. This unfortunate martyr of 
Austria, now brought to the last stage of mental atony, is well known to 


have embraced the cause of the Jesuits, to whose body his brother has lately 
been associated. 
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his lifetime to logical and metaphysical studies, Gioberti 
is the most desultory and incongruous of writers. Of the 
Jesuits he says all that is known and no more. He exa- 
mines all the causes that led to their expulsion under Cle- 
ment XIV., magnifies the greatness of views and honesty 
of intentions of this best of Popes, and gives clear hints of 
the means that led to his tragical end. He points out the 
reasons that actuated their restoration by Pius VII., in 
1814: stating the hopes that good Pontiff entertained of 
reforming and popularising them: and gives ample proofs 
of their utter perversity and incorrigibleness. He enume- 
rates the organic vices of the order; ascends to the origin 
of their institution; and after a whole chapter of most 
eloquent praises bestowed on their holy Founder Loyola, 
and his immediate brotherhood, he shows how corruption 
and depravation almost immediately crept in, and charac- 
terised his disciples from their very first organization. He 
asserts that all the power which their compact and strict 
discipline, their lax and unscrupulous morality, gave 
them, was invariably turned to the aggrandisement of the 
order: that far from using their power to the greatest 
glory and increment of the Church, they often proved the 
most insubordinate and most hostile members of the 
Christian community: that the Popes themselves, no less 
than the Princes, no less than a!l the other orders of 
Priesthood, had reasons to fear and detest them: that the 
whole Catholic hierarchy, with the exception of them only, 
admits of social advancement ; nay, that it invariably de- 
veloped progressive and regenerative tendencies—that, in 
short, there is life in the Pope and Cardinals, in the sleek 
Benedictines, and even in the squalid Capuchins; the Je- 
suits alone are dead and deathly. 

Determined not to leave them one inch of ground to 
stand upon, he strips them of their boasted missionary 
glories, by proving their sacrilegious subserviency in China 
and the Indies, where they ministered to the idolatrous 
propensities of their Heathen disciples, adopted their Pagan 
dogmas and practices, with the base object of outdoing their 
fellow-labourers in the Lord’s vineyard, and establishing 
their sway over the untutored minds of their proselytes. 
He contends that their literature and instruction were 
limited to a barren classicism, chilling and paralysing the 
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mind, and unfitting it for the noble exertions of original 
conception. To them he ascribes the prostration of Italian 
genius during the two last centuries, the prevalence of the 
puerile inanities of the Arcadian Academies, the emascu- 
late tendency of Italian literature in its manifold branches. 
The usurpations of foreign powers only robbed Italy of 
political rights: but its mental and moral degradation is 
altogether owing to the incompatibility of Jesuitism with 
intellectual existence. 

All this, we need not say, chimes in with the common 
report current throughout the continent against the ob- 
noxious order. As in the days of Garganelli, no charge 
can be too enormous or too absurd against the Jesuits. 
Novelists, no less than Philosophers, accumulate evidence 
to their utter confusion and extermination. The “ mad- 
dog” cry is raised against them. Were the Jesuits the 
most inoffensive of beings, this universal inveteracy of the 
whole community against their race would be sufficient 
to lash them into the madness of despair. 

We have been brought up in a holy horror and enmity 
of the dark fraternity, and can most conscientiously pro- 
test we do not love them: nay, positively, we do dislike 
them : but we hate fanaticism and exaggeration even more; 
we mistrust public opinion, the louder and the more intem- 
perate its uproar. We have already expressed our disap- 
probation of the violent measures adopted against the 
Jesuits in France and Switzerland,* and though we are 
glad to see them attacked by no other weapons than histo- 
rical and critical arguments, still we might wish the critic 
and historian could show less wrath and impatience than 
breathes through the pages of the Abate Gioberti. 

In the first place, then, we cannot admit that the Jesuits 
are as essentially different from other religious orders, as 
their implacable opponent contends. Every monastic insti- 
tution is a “ state within the state,” something foreign, if 
not actually hostile, to the interests of the community it 
nominally belongs to. Every one looks upon its advantages 
as of paramount importance to those of the outward world. 
Theirs is the cause of Heaven, before which all temporal 
considerations must give way. The advancement of St. 
Francis, St. Dominic, is as much ¢he object, with their re- 


* Sce ‘ Prospective Review,’ No. IX., page 45, ete. 
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spective disciples, as the ascendancy of St. Ignatius with 
the inmates of the Gesi. These latter have marched to 
their goal with greater energy and consistency, nay also 
with greater audacity and subtlety : consequently their 
success has been more rapid and uniform. The main dif- 
ference between them and some of their rival communi- 
ties consists in their greater fitness for the times in which 
they sprang up. Every order had its own age, and the 
Jesuits are the Monks of Modern Life. The Benedictines 
were the Monks of Feudalism ; the Franciscans the monks 
of democratic misrule; the Jesuits are the monks of un- 
mitigated despotism. Much of the odium inseparable from 
the latter-named form of government justly devolves upon 
the dark intriguers who are looked upon as its most active 
instrument and support. Had the Jesuits never been es- 
tablished, there would have been no lack of friars of other 
colours to volunteer their co-operation to tyranny. But the 
Company of Jesus arose with European absolutism, at 
the close of the last struggles of feudalism and demo- 
cracy, in the sixteenth century. They were adopted by 
it as something newer and fresher, and from the very 
partiality shown to them by the despotic ruler, arose 
the hatred and jealousy of all other fraternities, no less 
than the mistrust and execration of the suffering mul- 
titude. 

For the rest, every order of Monks invariably developed 
Jesuitical tendencies. To rule by fas and nefas was a 
common aim with them all. The short sketch we have 
given of the Benedictines* sufficiently proves, we believe, 
that they set no limits to their towering ambition. The 
day was, when two thirds of the landed property in Europe 
had, through their encroachments, fallen into the hands of 
the Church. Feudal and jurisdictional rights, and much of 
the splendour, with all the power, of royalty, were, by 
these votaries of poverty and humility, claimed as their 
due. Their pride, their depravity, their rivalries and dis- 
sensions, and the gradual enlightening of after generations, 
stripped them of a lustre that never became them. Be- 
sides, they belonged to feudalism and perished with it. St. 
Francis and St. Bonaventura drove them from their seat. 
On the first awakening of a free spirit in the Italian mu- 


* ‘Prospective Review,’ No. IX 
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nicipalities, the Franciscan cowl rose above mitre and 
crosier. They were of the people and triumphed with it. 
They meddled in its tumultuous assemblies, followed in its 
warlike expeditions, blessed its standard, shared its victo- 
ries and reverses. They swarmed upon it like locusts, ate it 
out of house and home, coaxed or bullied it into penitence, 
that is, into lavish bounties to their cellars and larders. 
They defiled its churches with relics and idols, bewildered 
its understanding with dreams and legends, pampered its 
laziness with fasts and feasts, harassed its conscience with 
phantoms and terrors. Their influence was as wide and 
long-lived as the sway of the multitude itself. They were 
crushed with it: with it they sunk into utter insignificance, 
on the decline of municipal freedom. They were too 
hopelessly identified with, perhaps too honestly attached to, 
the people, to desert it in its misery. They are still a part 
of it. The air of narrow lanes and alleys in crowded 
cities, or of the poor hamlets in barren mountain districts, 
is their vital element. They can breathe nowhere else. 
The Jesuits, on the coutrary, came up in an age of re- 
finement and corruption. With a feline instinct they 
shunned the contamination of vulgar contact, they loved 
to luxuriate in purple and ermine, even as the disciples of 
St. Francis delighted to wallow in squalor and dirt. The 
dainty Jesuits had a vocation for the Court. They felt no- 
where at home, save in the palace of the great. A hold of 
the Ruler’s conscience was worth all the popularity their 
cowled brethren might enjoy with the abject multitude. 
Hence the ease and rapidity of their promotion. They 
had only one mind and heart to subdue. Call the despot 
to account at the Confessional ; pour the unction of flat- 
tering words on the rankling wounds of his conscience. 
Ease him, reconcile him to his darling sin; smooth the 
path to heaven before him. Bid him deliver his youthful 
heir to your teaching. Extend your watchful control over 
his courtiers and councillors. Invade, in fact, his council 
chamber, and drive any one else from his attendance. You 
his body-guard, his advisers, his guardian angels, his tutelar 
demons. What matters the suffrage of all the rest of 
mankind? The multitude is no longer in being. Follow 
the policy of the Roman tyrant. Secure the loftiest heads 
and take no heed of the common herd. 
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It is thus that every order followed its own instincts 
and was true to its origin. The Jesuits, growing under 
the shadow of silent despotism, flourished so far only as 
despotism extended, and no further. They fell under Gan- 
ganelli, when the advancement of knowledge began to 
awaken the Continental nations to a sense of their rights 
and interests. They were utterly annihilated in the sub- 
sequent period of the French Revolution, which levelled 
with the ground the last relics of absolute power. They 
followed in the train of retrograde monarchs at the Re- 
storation, they made their appearance at Turin, at Mo- 
dena, wherever a despot flattered himself he could make 
a stand against the progress of the age. In vain! the 
noontide glare of the nineteenth century is too strong for 
such ill-omened birds. Twice scared from France, from 
Spain, and Belgium, they cling fast to their last hold of 
Italy and Rome. In vain do they reform their tactics 
and return to the charge under new colours. ‘The very 
King of Sardinia disavows them! A universal outcry 
for their final destruction is storming the very gates of 
the Vatican. No Pope could save them. Pius 1X. him- 
self has, perhaps, no sympathy for them. The mere at- 
tempt would demolish at one stroke the prodigious edifice 
of his popularity. All that is yet wanting is time and 
leisure to dictate the Bull that is to rid the earth of their 
presence. 

The press throughout Italy, at Rome itself, is insolent 
in the confidence of certain success. Squibs and libels 
against the detestable order are sold at the very doors 
of St. Peter, stuck up at the very walls of the Gesu. Not 
one soul to endeavour to avert their fate, none to mourn 
over it. Regret for their loss may be in the heart of 
some of the Italian Princes; but no utterance to such 
feeling will be allowed. The spirit of the age compels 
them to the self-mutilation of a most efficient limb, and 
that without hesitation, without one word of repining. 

In so far, therefore, we look upon the portentous sum 
of atrocious charges brought against the Jesuits by Gio- 
berti, as a work of supererogation. Bad as the Company 
were, they had no strength, no existence of their own. 
They were merely the shadow of tyranny; null in itself, 
and vanishing into nothing, on the removal of the opaque 
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body. The Jesuits were only strong of the weakness and 
ignorance of enslaved nations. Before even a moderate 
freedom of opinion they could not stand an hour. It is 
idle, we believe, to look upon the present Swiss question, 
or upon the alarm of the French and Belgian universities, 
as an exception to our sweeping conclusion. The forest 
Cantons of Switzerland never knew the advantages of an 
unshackled press, never provided the means of popular 
education. There, as well as in France and Belgium, 
the lowest classes are still under the sway of Egyptian 
darkness. Not the Jesuits alone, but the whole Catholic 
hierarchy, are battling with lhght. The publication of 
books and papers is not likely to exercise any beneficial 
influence, where the Confessor puts his veto on his peni- 
tent’s literary propensities. No education has been found 
practicable under the sway of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood; none, at least, that exceeded the reading of the 
Church Catechism and the legendary of the Saints. Even 
instruction of this nature is doled out with an unwilling 
hand, The Austrian government itself, true to the mate- 
rial well-being of his subjects, finds it expedient to afford 
his subjects a more extensive education than the Priest- 
hood would approve of. 

These remarks, however, would lead us into a more 
general question than the mere expediency of a general 
abolition of Jesuitism. Indeed, it is the vital ques- 
tion with Italy. Once the Jesuits disposed of, will pro- 
gress be found compatible with Catholicism, as it now 
exists, or else, what other reforms may be judged indis- 
pensable ? 

Gioberti has no hesitation on the subject. With the 
exception of the Jesuits alone (and these only after their 
attack on his first work) there is nothing in the Catholic 
edifice not only repugnant, but even not immediately con- 
ducive to social advancement and freedom. Christianity, 
the Church, or Popery (for the three words have for him 
but one meaning), is identical with civilization. No religion 
can be without social progress, no social progress without 
religion. The arguments by which he follows the march 
of this Christian civilization throughout its successive 
phases, is sufficiently remarkable. It is a humanization 
of the Deity: the fulfilment of God’s will, the Incarna- 
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tion of his word. Through it, the Almighty carried out 
his beneficial designs upon the human races, overcoming, 
one by oue, the obstacles that human perversity raised 
against it. In the first place, and in the earliest epochs, 
it vanquished Paganism, it bore off the palm of relentless 
persecution, it overcame the tendencies to heresy, which 
from its very origin ancient sophistry bred in its bosom. 
In its second period, it struggled with and subdued the 
barbarism of the Northern nations. In its third stage, it 
contended with and triumphed over Mohammedan bar- 
barism. In its fourth era, it extended its victories over 
the Mongolian races. The next generation witnessed its 
success agalust feudal and imperial ambition, and against 
the impiety of the Albigenses. In the ensuing age, it 
successfully resisted political intolerance and the Inquisi- 
tion. In the seventh age, it conquered Protestantism. In 
the eighth, it defeated Jesuits and Jansenists. During the 
tenth period, it came off conqueror of the false philosophy 
of the French Revolution. The eleventh epoch beheld its 
achievement, against Napoleon. We are now in its twelfth 
period, when it asserts its ascendancy over the members of 
the Holy Alliance. 

From this rapid sketch of one of his longest chapters, 
it is easy to conclude that no man could be a more tho- 
rough-going Catholic than this same Vincenzo Gioberti. 
From the preaching of Christ to the amnesty proclaimed 
by Pius IX., Religion has proceeded on the most uniform, 
unswerving, unerring plan. The wickedness of a few 
designing persons, and the blindness of the great mass 
of mankind, have often given rise to corruption, and pre- 
pared the way for reforms. These reforms have been 
either violent and schismatic, as those of Luther and 
Calvin, and these have led not only to disorder and con- 
fusion in the Church itself, but even they have forced 
backward, or led astray, the march of human improvement: 
ail that is not Catholic is necessarily retrograde—Or the 
reforms have been rational and conciliatory, such as those 
adopted by the Council of Trent, and these have restored 
the Church to all its compactness and soundness, and 
enabled it to show the superiority of its institutions, not 
only in dogmatical and hierarchical matters, but in their 
social and moral influence; whereby it has gradually 
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commanded the reverence of deluded dissenters, all of 
which it must eventually recal to its bosom. 

We repeat it. There is enough in the freaks and vaga- 
ries of many Protestant denominations to give a con- 
scientious Catholic good reason to believe that the Spirit 
of God departed from them, when they went astray from 
the parent Church, and to inspire him with a confident 
hope that they may, ultimately, be driven back by despair 
into that fold, where alone they may enjoy the ‘ineffable 
calmness of a consistent and self-satisfied belief. The 
Church of Rome may take advantage of this disposition, 
if it well studies and complies with the exigencies of the 
present age. We conceive that Romanism may yet be- 
come Catholicism, if it meets the just expectation of 
modern enlightenment. We should not be surprised if, 
released from political difficulties, Pius IX. had life and 
leisure sufficient for the convocation of a New Council of 
Trent. The result of such a step over the Catholic and 
Protestant world would be above the power of conjec- 
ture. God is great, and man admits of indefinite perfecti- 
bility. But, in the event of calling together such a synod, 
we would venture to say, the Church of Rome would come 
to conclusions somewhat different from those that were 
agreed upon at Trent. May it please the Abate Gioberti, 
nine tenths of its institutions, even in the mind of good 
Catholics, are obsolete and mischievous. They are allowed 
to stand, with the whole superannuated system, whilst the 
night of the human understanding continues. But the 
Council, in the nineteenth century, would have to work 
in broad day-light. It might rely on the suggestions of 
the whole European press—and unless the result were to 
prove utter confusion and dispersion, as at the tower of 
Babel, it must end by bringing authority within the limits 
of reason. It will then be time to test the soundness 
of Gioberti’s arguments, in vindication of the present 
order of things: “for although, in the abstract, he seems 
to approve of “rational and conciliatory reforms,” he does 
not fail, at the same time, to uphold every tenet and 
practice of the present Church, in all its integrity. 

All the Church needs grant to the spirit of the age is, 
in his own opinion, the expulsion of the Jesuits. All the 
myriads of monks, of all colours, give him no uneasiness, 
CuristiaNn TeEacuer,—No. 38. 2K 
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He does not even scruple to befriend the Capuchins. 
“ Although a man of the nineteenth century,” says he, 
“TI profess to love the Capuchins. The Capuchin is the 
Monk of the People. So long as the people exists, bound 
to earn their bread in the sweat of their brow, condemned 
to the hardships of field-labour, a religious brotherhood 
intended to assuage those toils by the example of greater 
toil and self-imposed hardships, softening their minds and 
ennobling them by religious consolation and advice, will 
always have a good moral and social effect. 7 

All this sounds very well, in theory. But if the mo- 
nastic hardships are limited to the acne of cowls i 
sandals; if the religious comfort and counsel consists of : 
tissue of monstrous ‘lege nds and miracles, of a petty tr: lic 
of relics and agnus Dei, if the share in the labourer’s toil 
is reduced to the institution of a hundred holydays, we 
may be allowed to call into question the moral and social 
good resulting from these otherwise harmless friars. After 
all, let the Capuchins work, instead of praying, for their 
own bread. All we quarrel with is their unblushing spolia- 
tion of the poor. Let them lay down their begging basket, 
and then preach and confess to their hearts’ content. As 
to the nature of their doctrines, we will allow them full 
scope, so that they are not suffered to live on human cre- 
dulity. 

Most of the Mendicant orders have raised a huzza for 
Pius IX.: hailed the dawn of Italian Nationality, and 
swelled the popular ranks in the festive pageantries lately 
celebrated at Florence and Rome. The emancipation of 
their countrymen is a subject of their sincere rejoicing. 
Accustomed to rule the multitude, in days of old, when the 
multitude held the reins of municipal government, they 
look upon popular success as in some manner connected 
with their own advancement. They may probably soon 
find out their mistake. Modern liberty is based upon new 
and, to them, incomprehensible principles. The people, 
now reading and thinking, will be too knowing for them. 
* Where on earth is the use,” they will say, “ of all these 
myriads of friars? What has an age of equal laws = 
security to do with monasteries, the asylums reared up by 
public piety against the violence of darkness and barba- 
rism? What ” good comes of their vow of poverty that 
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fattens them at our expense? or of that of chastity which 
endangers the peace of our families and the sanctity of 
our homes?” The Franciscans are less mischievous than 
the Jesuits, because they are too numerous to act with 
discretion, and unity of design. Yet, omnipresent, omni- 
potent as they are, with the lowest classes, they present a 
more formidable impediment to human progress, than any 
other fraternity. ‘The Jesuits, at the worst, can only work 
in the towns, where public opinion watches, and unless 
crushed by despotic might, combats them. They can only 
poison the minds of the youths of the higher classes, where 
the Governments insist upon trusting them with the direc- 
tion of public instruction, and so long only as the parents 
have no means of counteracting their influence. But the 
mendicant friar is left alone to deal with the people. The 
ignorant, defenceless, multitude is wholly at his mercy. 
His ascendancy over them is as unbroken as in the days of 
popular freedom. He haunts lonely huts or remote dis- 
tricts where no books or papers ever reach, where Education 
has to struggle with want and hard labour, where shaggy 
and greasy, stupid and narrow-minded as he is, the monk 
appears, by comparison, in the light of a superior being, 
of a he: av enly messenger. To them are owing the gro- 
velling superstition, the trumpery and jugglery system of 
worship, the senseless idolatry, the laziness of the Italian 
populace. No mental cultivation, no decent religion, is 
practicable without the abolition of these often cunning, 
sometimes well-meaning, but invariably ignorant, “ Je- 
suits of the People ;” and the substitution of an enlightened 
parish priesthood. It is the “ Peace to the Priests, but a 
few only and quiet; and Peace to the Friars, so they be 
unfrocked,” that Alfieri so sensibly recommended to his 
countrymen more than half a century ago. 

But we have been led into argument, in spite of our- 
selves, by the tenderness evinced by the Abate Gioberti 
for the religious Institutions of Italy, such as they now be. 
The discussion of such matters is, however, premature. 
The fact to be ascertained beforehand is whether that 
country is now to be allowed freedom of controversy: we 
have no doubt the people will not fail to make the best 
use of so great a blessing, whenever they have secured it. 
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It is on this ground that the whole world is directly 
interested in this great question of Italian emancipation. 
The establishment of freedom of opinion in Italy leads to 
the great Catholic Crisis: it will then be determined how 
far the Italians may adhere voluntarily to a religious sys- 
tem, to which they have hitherto been fastened by main 
force; or what modifications their old national creed will 
have to undergo before it is fit for rational and responsible 
beings to acquiesce in. The establishment of a free na- 
tional church in Italy, with Rome at its head, must have 
important results on the several regions of the Christian 
world which have hitherto continued true to their Catholic 
allegiance: and the adoption of liberal measures in the 
Catholic Communion, may, in the end, bring it so near the 
views of the less bigoted Protestant denominations, that 
a universal reconciliation may become as practicable as it 
is desirable—as it is, in fact, wished for in many quarters. 

It is, meanwhile, not unimportant to observe, that the 
benevolent and enlightened Pius has given no reason that 
the world may suspect any disposition on his part towards 
ecclesiastical reforms. His measures, hitherto, have been 
directed merely to the political improvement of his States. 
The great reputation he enjoys for deep, heart-felt piety 
may be interpreted in more than one way. Much could 
not be expected in so short a time in the midst of 
such serious difficulties. But if the papers are to be 
relied upon, his differences with Austria, respecting 
the occupation of Ferrara, are about to be brought to an 
amicable arrangement: the commotion arising from that 
first breach of the peace will then speedily subside; and 
re-assured from all dangers from abroad, he will find him- 
self at liberty to provide for the spiritual no less than for 
the temporal well-being of his people.* The Italians, we 


* The preliminaries of a peaceful negotiation between the Cabinet of 
Vienna and the Holy See have been officially made public. The Pope has 
done nothing for his own honour, or for that of his countrymen. The citadel 
of Ferrara, with two of the largest monasteries of the town, will still be occu- 
pied by, or placed at the disposal of, the Austrian troops. The city of Ferrara 
is to be deprived of the advantage of a civic guard, and even the gates and 
other military posts to be given up to the Papal authorities will be garrisoned 
by Swiss—lest the jealousy between the Austrian and Italian soldiery should 
give rise to fresh collisions. In this manner, Austria obtains as ample a sa- 
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trust, will not be wanting to themselves, in this emergency ; 
and since their rulers are willing to allow them the utter- 
ance of their wishes and hopes, since Austria has lost the 
power of throwing her ponderous sword into the balance 
of their native governments, we expect they will fearlessly 
vindicate their claims to as distinguished a place among 
the nations of Europe, as Providence may yet allot them. 
They may not actually be promoted to such high destinies 
as the author of the “ Primato” fondly anticipates. And 
yet, if they can solve the great religious problem more sa- 
tisfactorily than either England or Germany have done 
hitherto; if they can show the rare instance of a unani- 
mous church combined with unlimited toleration, and 
fearless inquiry—they will not fail once more to exercise 
that blissful ascendancy, to which the world was twice in- 
debted for its social and moral redemption. 

The latter part of Gioberti’s work on the Jesuits assumes 
a less dignified but perhaps more amusing character. It 
is made up of numberless petty anecdotes, all the gossip 
and scandal with which the Italian towns are rife, with 
regard to the Jesuits. The author insists upon the neces- 
sity of extending his remarks upon Jesuitism to many 
private and public associations that bear not its name: 
such are many of the Congreyhe and Congregazioni, gene- 
rally made up by lay brothers in almost every community, 
and those fashionable nunneries, known under the name of 
Doroteine, or Nuns of St. Dorothy, Sisters of the Sacro 
Cuore, and even Sisters of Charity, all of whom Gioberti 
hesitates not to represent as so many she-Jesuits. The 
baseness and cunning of their intrigues, the air of mystery 
enveloping all their proceedings, and the many instances 
of their abuse of religion to shameful and iniquitous ends, 
are illustrated and enumerated by the author with a raci- 
ness, a liveliness of style, enhancing by its piquancy the 
bitterness of feeling which gave rise to the work. Gioberti 
aspires to the glory of a wag no less than of a thinker: and 


tisfaction as, had the Pope been the aggressor, he was entitled to demand ; 
and the citizens of Ferrara, upon whose firm and moderate demeanour the 
Papal government had been so lavish of its praises, behold themselves ex- 
cepted from the enjoyment of those rights and privileges which the edict of 
Pius LX. has awarded to all the remainder of their fellow subjects. 
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a few extracts in that vein might possibly afford entertain- 
ment to some of our readers. Not so to us. The pros- 
tration of the human understanding under the influence of 
religious perversion, is a subject of melancholy reflection. 
No one laughs at such exposures but the unbeliever. 
Popery and Jesuitism also, says the Sceptic, began with 
the Gospel. And are these the results of God’s teach- 
ing ? 
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Art. I1.—BERBER LANGUAGES. 


1. Jezreel Jones de Lingud Shilhensi, in Chamberlayne’s 
Oratio Dominica. 

2. Venture, Memoire sur les Berbéres. 

3. Mithridates, von Adelung; Dritter Theil: die Numidische 
Sprache. 

4. Grammaire et Dictionare abrégés de la langue Berbere ; 
composes par feu Venture de Paradis. Publiées par la 
Societé de Géographie. Paris, 1844. 

5. Dictionaire Francais-Berbére ; (Dialecte écrit et parlé 
par les Kabailes de la division d’ Alger ;) ouvrage com- 
posé par ordre de M. le Ministre de la Guerre. Paris, 


1844. 


Iv is very tantalizing to reflect on the immense oppor- 
tunities possessed by the Romans for acquiring and trans- 
mitting the most valuable information concerning the 
world of mankind then present or recently past, aud their 
almost entire neglect of their advantage. The reasons of 
this are so much on the surface, that no one need overlook 
them ; but this perhaps is calculated even to increase the 
ire of an enthusiastic antiquarian, since he has not the 
miserable satisfaction of venting it on any one head. It 
is but latterly that even the moderns have begun to un- 
derstand how worthy a study for a philosopher the mind 
and language of savages afford ; and when we see that the 
precious literature of Tyre and Carthage was allowed to 
perish during the full meridian of ancient civilization, we 
cannot wonder that the cultivated men of that day were 
wholly incurious concerning the barbarous languages which 
surrounded the empire. By far the greater part of these 
were spoken by nations whose posterity have become the 
rulers of Europe and leaders of the world :—Gauls, Ger- 
mans, and Sclavonians. In the South, however, the phy- 
sical peculiarities of Africa have triumphed over civilizing 
influences. Neither Carthaginian, Roman, nor Arab in- 
vaders have been able to alter materially the habits of the 
tribes who people or rove through Mount Atlas and the 
vreat clesert ; nor have these become conquerors them- 
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selves, and so imbibed the cultivation of Europe. In con- 
sequence, down to a recent period they were looked upon 
with little interest. ‘The first printed notice of their lan- 
guage was written early in the last century by Jezreel 
Jones, under the title of Lingua Shilhensis. Dr. Shaw, in 
his travels in Barbary, next gave a very short and unin- 
structive vocabulary of the dialect of Mount Atlas; and 
M. Hoest, Danish Consul, of the Morocco dialect. But 
the chief honour of rescuing this language from neglect is 
due to Venture of Paradis, who, as a lexicographer, has 
done far more for it than all others put together. This 
energetic man was born at Marseilles in the year 1739. 
At the age of 17 he went to Constantinople, and learned 
the Turkish language thoroughly; and while still very 
young, acted as an interpreter on the coast of Syria, where 
we may infer that he acquired his knowledge of Arabic. 
In 1770, he was employed at Cairo under the chief inter- 
preter of France ; after which he visited the seaport towns 
in the Levant, as an associate of the Baron de Tott, by 
order of the French government. He was next sent on a 
mission to Morocco, and on his return was fixed at Tunis 
in 1780, as “ Chancellor Interpreter” to the Consulship. 
After such various opportunities and services, we are not 
surprised to hear that he was appointed “ Secretary Inter- 
preter of Oriental Languages to the King,” and in the 
year 1788 was sent to Algiers on an important political 
embassy, which detained him two years. It was during 
this stay that he confirmed his knowledge of the Berber 
language, and composed his dictionary and short grammar. 
He has himself left a MS. note, which ex plains his sources 
of information. 


“In 1788 there came to Paris two Moors, subjects of Morocco ; 
the one born in the province of Haha, the other in the mountains 
which are enclosed in the environs of Sus. Both of them under- 
stood Berber as well as Arabic; and the idea struck me of profiting 
by their visits (which, as Secretary Interpreter to the King, I was 
obliged to receive) to gain some notion of the Berber language.” 


As they were wholly unacquainted with the principles of 


grammar, he had to encounter the usual difficulties ; and 
after two or three months of this intercourse, he was 
ordered off to Algiers. We return to his own words :— 
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*T found among the students of Mussulman Theology in the 
Colleges of Algiers, two young persons born in the mountains of 
Felissa, which is under the Kaid of Sebu, and about 18 leagues 
east of Algiers. I made arrangements with them ; for about a year 
they came to spend an hour or two with me every day ; and by their 
aid | composed this vocabulary. I made it a duty to overcome the 
tedium often resulting, after | had ascertained, on a review of the 
words and phrases written down in Paris, that the language spoken 
on the mountains of Constantine is very nearly the same as is in use 
on the mountains of Morocco.” 


Although on his return to France (1790) Venture may 
have intended to publish his researches in this language, 
it is probable that the political troubles of the times pre- 
vented it. In the earliest days of the republic, we find 
him at Venice, whence he was dispatched on a mission to 
Constantinople in February 1795, and a few years later he 
rather unwillingly became interpreter to Napoleon on his 
expedition to Egypt. The severity of the service brought 
on an illness of which he died, before the walls of Acre ; 
without having been able to perform any duties as Profes- 
sor of Turkish in the newly-established school of Living 
Oriental Languages, and without publishing his Berber 
work, An extract of it was first printed by Langleés, in 
an Appendix to his translation of the travels of Horne- 
mann ; and the entire work has at length appeared, forty- 
five years after his death, by the zeal of the Geographical 
Society of Paris. It does not appear to have many of the 
defects to be expected from posthumous productions. No 
complaint is made by the editors of imperfection in the 
MS., and the distinction of the Morocco from the Algiers 
Berber is pointedly preserved. 

That this language is widely diffused was ascertained by 
Venture, who states in his Preface that it is spoken from 
the mountains of Sus, which look down on Morocco and 
the Atlantic, to those of Meletis,* which rise over the 


* Prichard, quoting from Langlés’s origina] edition of a memoir by Ven- 
ture, calls these the mountains of Ollelétys (vol. ii. p. 16, Physical Hist.), 
which we should regard as a misprint, and presume that the recent editors of 
Venture rightly name them Meletis, did we not find in them the strange error 
of twice writing Hirt instead of Hoest, for the Danish Consul who composed 
an account of Morocco, 
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plains of Kairowan, in the kingdom of Tunis. With slight 
variations (says he) it is also spoken in the island of Girbé, 
at Monastir, and most of the villages scattered over the 
Sahara, especially by the tribe of Mozab. Hornemann 
first discovered that two great roving races divide the vast 
desert between them,—the Tibboos and the Tuaryks; the 
latter of whom spread westward from the meridian of Fez- 
zan. Mr. Marsden showed from the vocabularies, that 
they spoke the same language as the Berbers of Mount 
Atlas ; and that their tongue has established itself even in 
the eastern oases of Augela and Siwah, which may be de- 
scribed as neighbouring on Egypt. This is indeed an im- 
mense geographical range. But when it is said that the 
language is the same, the statement must be understood 
in an ethnographical sense, just as we reckon Germans and 
Dutch as Teutonic, however difficult it might be for one to 
understand the other’s speech. It is important to notice 
this distinctly, as a great part of the interest attaching to 
the language depends upon its geographical diffusion. 
This is to us the only guarantee of its high antiquity, and 
our principal ground for identifying it with the Libyan, 
Numidian, and Geetulian tongue. 

It is certainly an interesting confirmation of this belief 
when we find the ancient names of places to correspond 
sufficiently with the theory. After the Arab invasion of 
Africa the number of names known tous multiplies con- 
siderably ; and it is observed that a large proportion of 
them begins and even ends with the letter T. This is emi- 
nently a Berber characteristic. The initial T is in strict- 
ness the feminine article, and the final T a mark of the 
feminine gender; but in practice the two are very often 
combined, as in Tafilelt, Tarudant. The Berbers even re- 
model Arabic words in this way: thus Medina, a city, with 
them becomes Tamdint. The argument has been pushed 
further by Mr. Hodgson, in a memoir published in the 
fourth volume of the Transactions of the American Philo- 
sophical Society. This gentleman, as American Consul at 
Tunis, employed much praiseworthy effort to multiply 
materials for a knowledge of the language; and although 
his philological education does not seem to have been deep 
enough to give to his aims all the accuracy which could have 
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been wished, he deserves the thanks of philological circles 
for his contributions. He acquired a smattering of the 
Showiah or Algerine Berber himself, and has published 
(with a very imperfect mode of expressing the sounds) 
several vocabularies of the dialects of this language, that of 
the Showiah being of a respectable extent. He also had 
the four Gospels and the book of Genesis translated into 
this dialect, and the MS. is now the property of the Bible 
Society. He further employed a Talib (or Student) of 
Sus in Morocco to write an original narrative of his travels 
in (we presume) the Morocco dialect of Berber, with a 
translation of the same into Arabic ;—this work is now in 
the hands of the London Asiatic Society, who are publish- 
ing it (we understand) with an interlineary Latin transla- 
tion. Finally, the same gentleman had another writing of 
a similar nature executed by a native Talib of Ghadamis, 
into a Tuaryk dialect, with a short Arabo-Tuaryk voca- 
bulary. This last MS. is in Paris, but we have not been 
able to learn anything about it: it does not appear to have 
the advantage of an Arabic translation. In his communi- 
cations with these Talibs Mr. Hodgson had many oppor- 
tunities of valuable information; but we unfortunately 
know his memoir only by the praises which others bestow 
upon it. We conclude that he is the first who published 
the explanation of certain Numidian names found in the 
Latin classics. Thala is a name still surviving, and means 
a fountain; Tipasa and Thapsus are explained from Te/sa 
or Thefsa,sand. The river Ampsacus or Ampsaga is inter- 
preted by Mr. Hodgson from the modern word Amsagar, 
woody ; and if any of the ancients had remarked that the 
river ran through the midst of woods, we could accept this 
derivation. But as sagar or shajar is the Arabic for tree, 
and there is much doubt whether the word is not recently 
imported into the Berber, we cannot rest upon it. To say 
the truth, the Numidian names found in Pliny have 
hitherto received no light from the modern dialect,* nor is 
their form such as we might have expected. But this can- 
not be used as a counter-argument ; for it is reasonable to 


* We have heard, but cannot verify the assertion, that Yugurtha in Berhe r 
means a hawk. An eagle is Jjider, which may be presumed identical with 
Yuguder; but to proceed to transpose it into Yugurd is to get into mer 


conjecture. 
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believe that the coherence of the article to its noun is a 
modern corruption: moreover, the Romans are likely to 
have expressed the Punic rather than the Numidian pro- 
nunciation of places. Thus, at present, the town of Moga- 
dor, which the Berbers call Tassurt, is Sura in the mouth 
of a Moor. 

When, however, we consider that the ancient Numidians 
and Geetulians cannot have been displaced by any of the 
more cultivated invaders of the seacoast—otherwise we 
should now find in the highlands the Punic, Roman or 
Arab tongue; and that no migration of negroes from the 
South across the great desert can be conceived, which 
would completely drive them out, cover the highlands, and 
stud the oases with the intrusive tongue ; it is impossible 
to resist the conclusion that these races, whom all collec- 
tively denominate Berber and Tuaryk, are the descendants 
of the ancient Libyans, and the inheritors of their lan- 
guage. The phenomenon of a homogeneous tongue spread 
over these extensive highlands, is in striking contrast to 
the great diversity of idioms discovered in the Caucasus. 
Not until we reach the Tibboos has any one brought even 
the report of a language alien to that of the Berbers ; and 
their physical characteristics ally them to the negro race 
more closely than the great majority of those who speak 
the Berber dialects. Moreover, we understand that the 
most recent inquiries into the languages of North Africa 
have brought an able and rising ethnographer to the con- 
clusion that the Tibboo tongue is associated with the group 
of languages to its south or south-east. On the whole, no 
counter-theory seems possible: all the facts lie in one di- 
rection, and bring us to the conclusion, that North Africa 
from Egypt to Morocco in the most early times was peopled 
by the same race, whom we indifferently term Libyans 
or Berbers. 

This basis being granted as a fixed point for reasoning, 
other conclusions follow. Strikingly diverse as is the 
general vocabulary of the Berbers from that of the Arabs, 
there is no chasm between them difficult for a prudent 
ethnologer to overleap. The pronominal and demonstra- 
tive system of the Berber, with marked peculiarities of its 
own, bears close relations to those of the Syro-Arabian 
tongues on the one side, and to the Haiissa (a negro lan- 
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guage) on the other. In the opinion of a competent judge,* 
it is destined to throw much light on the structure of the 
Syro-Arabian. Its verbal system again, though clearly 
homesprung, has the principal inflections, varying but little 
from those of the Hebrew, Arabic, or old Ethiopic, and the 
general principle of forming derived verbs is shared by it 
with these, with all the known Abyssinian tongues, and 
(we believe it may now be added) with the Haiissa. Even 
in regard to the vocabulary, the Berber may have more in 
common with the Syro-Arabian than has hitherto been 
proved. At present, when a word in this language is 
found like to the Arabic, it is looked on as a mere im- 
portation, and is therefore set aside as not to the purpose : 
and even where special grounds can be found against this 
opinion, we are thrown back upon the possibility of its 
being an early Punic importation; a theory which it is 
almost impossible to disprove. All that we are here con- 
cerned to say is, that under such circumstances the un- 
likeness of vocabulary proves nothing against the early 
relationship of the Berber to the Syro-Arabian tongues, 
It is still more important to keep in mind, that the voca- 
bular distinction of English and French is so decisive, that 
were we not able to take a survey of an immense field, 
both of modern and of ancient tongues, no one would sus- 
pect the relationship of the two; while their similarity in 
regard to the pronouns and verbs is far less than that 
visible at first sight between Berber and Arabic. 
Information has rapidly accumulated in the last twenty 
years concerning the languages of North Africa; and 
minds capable of appreciating and using the facts have 
begun to elicit a voice from them. We understand, the 
conviction is growing strong, that what the Germans call 
Shemitism is a plant of African growth: and that some 
such compound as the Hebreo-African of Prichard will in 
time embrace all the languages of North Africa. On the 
contrary, in Asia, Shemitism is exceptive ; so one who fol- 
lows up the ancient mythical view that Africa is the do- 
main of Ham, may find that Hammitic would have been a 
more appropriate term than Shemitic: nor ought this to 
seem strange as far as the Hebrew is concerned, when 
* The Rev. Richard Garnett, of the British Museum, 
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Canaan is the son of Ham. At the same time, the pro- 
gress of knowledge is connecting the old Egyptian lan- 
guage with the Sanscrit* on the one side, and the Syro- 
Arabian on the other; and everything tends to the con- 
viction that these most diverse systems are (as it were) 
conglomerates, which include essential elements of primitive 
identity. Time only is an essential condition for such 
speculations; but we believe that those who have medi- 
tated most profoundly concerning the ascertained facts of 
the human race, regard the claim of an antiquity for it 
which is reckoned by tens of thousands of years as a mo- 
derate and necessary assumption. 

We return to the Berber language in particular. The 


first detailed information concerning its various dialects or 
branches, was gained by Mr. Grey Jackson and M. Graberg 


de Hemso, the former in Morocco, the latter at Tunis. 
Mr. Jackson, in opposition to Venture’s assertion concern- 
ing the unity of the Berber language, adduced evidence 
that there were at least two different tongues, mutually 
unintelligible ; and besides native testimony to this effect, 
manifested the fact to his readers by a double vocabulary. 
We have not access to his work, but we here give part of 
a vocabulary which was drawn up with a similar object. 
It must be observed, that the Berber of Algiers is spoken 
by the people named Kabdails by the Arabs, and is called 
by themselves the Showiah tongue: while the Berbers of 
Morocco name themselves Shulihh, (singular, Sheldhh,) and 
call their speech Amazigh,t or noble, free. But the French 
use the word Kabiail, differently with Showiah, for the 
name of the Algerine dialect. 





* Dr. Meyer (a learned German) gained a prize essay in Wales some j 
years back, in which he alleged avery close relation between the Celti 
and the Egyptian tongues. Startling as this appears, Dr. Meyer’s philologi- 
cal solidity assures us that he must rest on better arguments than used once 
to satisfy Welsh antiquarians. It was reported at the last meeting of the 
British Association that this essay will soon be published. 


+ According to others, 4mazigh is used by all the Berbers of Mount Atlas 
is their own name. There is no doubt that Amazigh, fem. Tamazight, mean 
a free man and woman, in opposition to a slave; as: ‘* This prince has tl 


wives, two of them negrowomen and one of them free (tamazight).’’ Ina 
Tuaryk dialect, Amzigh is used for a Noble, a Sheikh: and M. Venture 
states that the Berbers trace up the pedigree of their native kings, who ruled 
before Islamism, to the patriarch Mazigh. 
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SHOWIAH. SHILHA, SHOWIAH. SHILHA,. 
He is —— | iga folk imawlan elgish 
went | iddu ikka women khaleth timgharin 
came | yusa } yushka son ammi(s) yu(s) 
went uj yuli | issudu boy aqsl ish afrikh 
came down ishfawa igiz slave aq i is ung 
returned iqqal f iwerri fe male slave taqlit twayya 

Ligleb clan terba’t alt 

set out jar (?) iftu country temmiirt tmazirt 
arrived | iwwet | ilkem village teddert desher 
left ijja | ifla head aqarruy agaio 
took yugha | imzi top ikhf igi 
arose ikker inker horse a’audiu eis 
sent ishaiya’’ | isarf bull ayugh afiines 
sat | iqqim isekkus camel elehum aram 
ate itsha ishatta road | abrid agharas 
assembled | izdukkel | immun middl ilemmas tuzzumt 
fought innugh immegh grapes tezurin adil 
cut igzem ibbi many khirella igguten 
feared yuggad yeksud all akrayellen | kullutn 
laughe d itta ides more yur uggar 
mentioned iqqar | ibder 


The contrast here exhibited has a formidable appear- 
ance, and the Ghadamsi and Tuaryk might be so managed 
as to make them also appear quite different languages 
from either of these. But the method is extremely decep- 
tive. Of the forty-one words here given as Shilha, many 
are less common perhaps in the Showiah, but are not on that 
account to be looked on as foreign : indeed twenty-five of 
them, we believe, may be confidently asserted to be in- 
telligible to the Kabails, with a shade of difference in the 
sense. Graberg de Hemso’s specimens are in some re- 
spects equally unsatisfactory. He sends certain portions 
of Arabic—a fable of Lokman’s, and a variety of short 
sentences—to different Talibs, begging a translation into 
their native Berber. The translations returned are totally 
dissimilar, and after much puzzling over them, the student 
may seem to have nothing to do but moralize on the mul- 
tiplicity of languages among savage tribes. Here is a 
specimen of the sort of thing :— 

A lion once upon a time wanted to eat a bull; feared to 

A panther * set his heart on making a meal of Ah OW; but did 
do so, because his force was great: Xe. 
not dare, by reason of his stré ngth : &e. 


* The word izim is used indifferently for Lion and Panther. A/a on 
Ahur seems more specifically to mean Lion. 
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Close analysis at length detects certain grammatical 
points in common ; such as (for we are substituting English 
hypothetically for Berber) the article @ and possessive his 
before a noun, -ed as the sign of the perfect tense. The 
inquirer is left with the inference, that the material of the 
two dialects is strikingly different, but that nevertheless they 
have analogies in their structure. Even when the sen- 
tences are very short, and a translation word by word is 
requested, it is scarcely possible to secure ourselves from 
overvaluing the diversity of two vocabularies, while we work 
only with these instruments. No uneducated man among 
ourselves uses a quarter of the words which are habitually 
in the mouth of the educated ; yet he understands a large 
proportion of those which he never utters. Thus, if 
English literature and education were annihilated, a fo- 
reigner who should seek to ascertain our speech by cate- 
chising the peasants of Somersetshire and Norfolk, and 
the shopkeepers of Wapping,—to say nothing of such di- 
versities as Lancashire and Yorkshire afford—might be 
strongly inclined to deny the unity of the English 
tongue. 

Nevertheless, we are very far from doubting that Mr. 
Jackson and others have given correct information, when 
they state that there is practically,more than one Berber 
language. The same may be said of Arabic, of Armenian, 
and to a certain extent of Turkish: the same is notoriously 
true of Italian. The Arabic which enters the Berber must 
of itself be enough to cause extreme embarrassment; for 
it would seem that no two dialects introduce exactly the 
same Arabic words. Those which have been learned by 
the Kabails or Ghadamsies are perhaps unknown to the 
Shilhas, and conversely : moreover as these intrusive words 
generally eject uative roots, an artificial separation of the 
old language comes about, each dialect retaining a different 
part for itself. But a still more decisive cause of perma- 
nent division is found in a fact so critical, that perhaps 
these different idioms must be called many languages and 
not mere dialects; we mean the great diversity of their 
pronominal systems, and, in part, of their prepositions. 
On these matters our information is hitherto incomplete ; 
yet the following will exhibit no trifling deviations in the 
branches of the Numidian tongue. 
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SHOWIAH. | TUARYK j GHADAMSI, 
| of Richardson. 
| Nekki Nakinin Nash 
thou katshi kiyyin sheg 
he netsa netta nettu 
we nukni neknizz neknin (nishni) 
ye kunwi | kunizz shegawin 
they nuthni | nitenizz nitenin, nelin 
(SHILHA.) 
this aghi, ayyl -ad, idan 
that enni, winna | >szuffix. 
those widak yad. 
then | imirenni -— } ezdisan 
which | enni, uyOmi ellif Arab] | kay 
who? \ anwa? } men? [A] | kay? di? 
what ? J anta? | ma? [A] | tay? thiwi 
here | dhayyini ghid | katwida 
where ? | anidha? } menzza? | 
whence? | ansi? | menizigh ? | 


The appellation Tuaryk has an extent which makes it 
unsuitable for naming a specific dialect. The Tuaryk 
glossary of Mr. Hodgson differs greatly from that of Mr. 
Richardson, even as to the personal pronouns and nume- 
rals; indeed Hodgson’s Tuarvyk approaches nearly to 
Richardson’s Ghadamsi. Whether the Tuaryk of the east- 
ern oases differs sufficiently to be in practice a new lan- 
guage, we are not yet informed. At present, three main 
divisions of the old tongue seem to be made out; the 
Showiah of the Algerine district, the Shilha of the Morocco 
mountains, and the 'Tuaryk of the desert. 

The great dictionary of the Showiah tongue (Francais- 
Berbére) published at Paris by order of the Minister of 
War, is a very disappoimting work to an ethnographer. 
Against the learning, diligence and ability of the compilers 
we have no complaint to make. They had a practical end 
to serve, that of facilitating communication between the 
French officials and the Berber natives of Algeria: and if 
the latter have incorporated Arabic words into their speech, 
not only is the lexicographer bound to notice it, but for his 
purposes such words are even more valuable than those of 
true Amazigh parentage ; masmuch as the Frenchman who 
is forced to talk a little Arabic and a little Berber must 
find it highly convenient to make the former do duty for 
both. The result however is, that out of a big book only 
so much Berber can be gleaned as would go into a very 
Curistian Teacuer.—No. 38. 21 
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little one. While writing, we open it at random, and in 
two ample pages of elephant octavo set off with plenty of 
empty space we can only count (besides repetitions of well- 
known words in the short sentences) five words that are 
clearly Berber. Whole columns might indeed be struck 
out withont loss, as those which begin with the particle 
Re-, besides the numerous French words for which the 
same African equivalent is given. On the other hand, 
many genuine words which Venture has exhibited are sup- 
pressed in the new and larger work, probably because they 
are not understood by the Talibs of Algiers, whose cultiva- 
tion has been among Moors. 

The Mr. Richardson whom we named above, recently 
brought home certain MSS. which have been lithographed 
by order of the Foreign Office, and has renewed interest in 
a matter which had slept in England since the publication 
of Denham and Clapperton’s Travels,—the discovery of the 
native Tuaryk Alphabet. Venture has left on record a 
remarkable surmise, that such an Alphabet might possibly 
be found if one could traverse the Atlas without danger. 


Denham’s work first revealed that the Tuaryks had letters of 


their own, and that many of their rocks were covered with 
inscriptions. Yet his alphabet, as Richardson’s, is imper- 
fect. The subject has a twofold interest ; first, as ascertain- 
ing the real number of sounds in the language, and helping 
to fix the orthography; secondly, as leading to the decypher- 
ing of old inscriptions, both Numidian and Punic. Gese- 
nius had already undertaken the problem, by help of coins 
and monuments, as far as Punic was concerned ; but much 
remained uncertain and questionable. In recent years the 
discussion has been renewed by Parisian literati. By help 
of the new light from the Tuaryk letters, M. de Saulcy 
undertook to correct some mistakes into which Gesenius 
had fallen. Fresh exertions have since been made to get 
authentic copies and explanations of the modern Alphabet, 
and M. Judas in the May number of the Journal Asiatique 
has exhibited several forms of the Alphabet,—with no ex- 
planation, we confess, that is sufficiently intelligible to us ; 
yet, as we have gone so far into the subject, our readers 
may like to see them. ‘There is still too great diversity to 
allow us to suppose that the subject is set at rest. 
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It appears evident that these have a Punic origin. The 
first column is called by M. Judas the Tifinag letters ; 
which we suppose to mean, the explanation given by a 
modern Berber of an inscription at Tifinag. The second is 
M. Judas’s decyphering of the alphabet in the celebrated 
bilingual (Punic and Numidian) inscription at Tugga. 
The third is M. de § Saulcy’s decyphering of the same as 
given by M. Judas; we presume that he has modified his 
views after getting the Tifinag alphabet ; for it deviates from 
his former essay. The sixth column is our own attempt to 
harmonize the modern alphabets as given by Denham and 
by Richardson which appear in the fourth and fifth. They 
are at variance chiefly about the g and k sounds. Our 
third mark for 3 stands for the g in Engliz according to 
Richardson ; our first is found unexplained in his fragmen- 
tary alphabet. The former mark for P is kin Denham ; 
but as it is used in Richardson for the Gh in the name 
Ghat, it is likely to be Pp, which varies from a deep k to a 
hard g. The y ‘of the Berbe rs is perpetually changing its 
sound into gh, their favourite letter; but we apprehend 
that there must be two gh-s, as Denham gives two letters 
and two names, igh and yugh; on the ‘other hand the 
Arabic kh is said not to be a genuine Berber utterance. 
There may seem to be but one H in Berber ; and the sign 
for F is doubtful. The Tuaryks of Richardson are apt to 
substitute A for f, or at least for the Arabic 4. As Den- 
ham gives to W the name yew and has another sign for « 
identical with Richardson’s, it is possible that W has the 
sound of v in the Tuaryk, and is the representative of oS 
or f. But more certainty is still to be waited for ; nor can 
we yet positively tell the number of native Berber conso- 
nants, 

In the present state of ethnology, to obtain an accurate 
acquaintance with the very numerous rock-inscriptions in 
Africa is certainly of considerable importance. They pro- 
mise, by the aid of the modern Berber, to open to us a 
muc h older Numidian speech, with a prospect of getting 
some insight into its relations with the Coptic and E thio- 
pian tongues. Such an idea might have seemed perfectly 
wild twenty years back; and much must de spend on the 
age and preservation of the inscriptions. Yet when we 
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reflect, on the one hand, that the ancient Numidians, who 
first learned the alphabet of their Punic masters, are likely 
to have been to the full as cultivated as their modern 
representatives, and as fond of inscribing the rocks with 
characters ;—and on the other, that under the dry sky of 
Africa, the stone decays in a thousand years as little per- 
haps as in a hundred by the climate of England ;—it does 
not appear too sanguine to hope that future time will give 
to African explorers a success proportionate to that of 
Assyrian and Babylonian investigators. ‘The materials for 
the latter are already immense, and every year will mul- 
tiply them far beyond any thing which can be hoped from 
Numidia; yet, in the want of any key to the alphabets and 
in the greater complication to be expected in the languages, 
they present greater difficulties. As for the Punic and Numi- 
dian inscriptions, little seems to be wanted except exact 
copies of them, to ensure that they will ere long be decy- 
phered ; and to this task the learned men of Paris, with 
the hearty aid of the French government, are already be- 
ginning to apply themselves. All new light which by such 
means is thrown on the antiquities of the human race, 
has, in the present stage of mental development, alike an 
intellectual and a religious interest. 
























































Art. I1I.—REFORMATION IN FRANCE. 





1. Life of Henry IV. of France. By G. P. R. James, 
Esq. 3 Vols. Boone, 1847. 

2. The Protestant Reformation in France. By the Author 
of Father Darcy, &c. 2 Vols. Bentley, 1847. 


A nistory of Protestantism in France, written with im- 
partiality, and in a philosophical spirit, would be a most 
valuable accession to English historical literature. It 
would serve as the counterpart to the history of the same 
religious movement in our own country, and would abound 
in parallels and contrasts full of imstruction for ourselves. 
The failure of the new religion to gain a permanent footing 
in the one country, when traced to its true causes, would 
probably throw additional light upon the causes of its 
success on our side of the Channel. Such a history would 
explain a seeming paradox, and teach us how it happened 
that the two most enlightened nations of Europe, having < 
controversy to decide that presented itself to both under 
one and the same aspect, should have come to opposite 
conclusions. That Spain or Portugal should have rejected 
the doctrine of Luther cannot surprise the most ardent 
believer in it; but, that it shoul | have found so little 
favour in France, the fountain and centre of European 
civilization, may well shock one’s trust in the maxim that 
truth is great and must prevail. There is this great pro- 
blem, then, for the historian to solve. In other ri spects, 
too, the subject is full mie attraction, and would call into 
play all the faculties of ‘at historian. The period in 
question abounds with ation incident, quick turns of for- 
tune, feats of individual enterprize; it is peopled with 
great men, and enlivened with great deeds; it glit 
with all the pageantry of a courtly and chivalrous age. 


4 ters 
last circumstance, it must be acknowledged, is one of 
those advantages which often prove hurtful. The the 

has been too seductive to escape the sullying attentions of 
that insect-tribe in the field of literature, who fancy that 
they are writing history when they are setting forth a 
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catalogue of the dresses, and decorations, and external 
peculiarities, of abygone time. Still, to the historian who 
reasons, this period remains a virgin field. 

The works before us, though by no means devoid of 


literary merit, and though they show much painstaking 
and research— especially the work by the author of Father 


ReeFeN ; FRE. Py Seen er err eS ae 
Darev—can scarcely be considered as filling up the void we 
} 4 ry. 4 . aw ari + nat anda ° 
ave spoken of. The authors are advocates, not judges: 
Bee cate 2 ee si ee ee ee 
their zeal for Protestantism, even should it not have 


, 
misled their judgment, at least shakes the reader’s confi- 
dence in it. Besides, itis too evident that neither of them 
penetrates, or so much as attempts to penetrate, below the 
surface of things. - They both relate effects without investi- 
gating causes : and both content themselves with the vulgar 
and easy assumption, that the contest between Rome and 
Luther was a mere contest between light and darkness, 
and that the success of the good cause in some countries, 
and its failure in others, is a circumstance entirely unac- 
countable, and which must be referred either to miracle or 
accident. Such a method of treating events is quite legi- 
timate in a book of memoirs, but quite inconsistent with 
any claims to the high title of a history. 

These observations are not to be considered as dispara- 
ging towards the works under our notice. Mr. James, by 
giving his book the modest title of a biography, seems to 
disclaim the dangerous elevation of the historian ; and the 
authoress of the Two Old Men’s Tales deprecates criticism, 
by informing the reader that the object of her work is “ to 
relate a domestic story, not to undertake a political his- 
tory.” We are therefore merely rating these works at the 
price set upon them by their respective authors, when we 
speak of them as belonging to that pleasant but desultory 
kind of reading, which has endeared itself to this ease- 
loving generation under the name of “ historical memoirs.” 
In works of this class, one is entitled to expect neither 
enlarged views, nor profound reflections, nor much weigh- 
ing of evidence, nor much grasp of mind. Felicitous dic- 
tion, well-told anecdotes, lively sketches of character, and 
an easy flow of narrative, form the highest merits that one 
can reasonably look for. In these qualities, if a compari- 
son must be drawn between the two works, we should 
decidedly award the palm to the authoress of the Two 
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Old Men’s Tales. Mr. James’s stream of words buries 
his meaning. We suspect that no reader, who is not under 
the compulsions of a review-writer, ever has or ever will 
find his way from the beginning to the end of his three 
volumes: while Mrs. Marsh has succeeded in producing 
two that are really very interesting. ‘These two, it should 
be observed, only carry the story to the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and are to be followed by a second series. 

It has become so much the fashion,—at least with those 
writers, of the Tractarian school, who would press history 
into the service of polemics,—to disparage the Lutheran 
Reformation, that it may not be thought altogether super- 
fluous to say a word or two in its vindication; a task that, 
some few years ago, would certainly have subjected the 
writer to the old rebuke, ‘at quis vituperavit?’ At pre- 
sent, we are constantly hearing this great religious move- 
ment inveighed against, as having, amongst other misdeeds, 
caused a needless breach of religious unity, and as haying 
been utterly wanting in th at very logical consistency and 
reasonableness, which has been the ereat boast of its advo- 
cates. Let us say a few words on each of these topics. 

The importance of a genuine unity in religion can 
scarcely be overrated. The arguments to the contrary, 
based upon the advantages of competition, and, as it were, 
free-trade in divinity, are, in fact, not inconsistent with a 
due regard for unity, rightly understood. Genuine unity, 
in our view, is that which dwells rather in the spirit than 
in the forms of worship ; it consists, not in a forced think- 
ing alike on every minute article of belief, but in a sense 
of the unimportance of polemical controversy,—of the in- 
significance of the points in dispute, as compared with 
those truths concerning which all sects are agreed. This 
unity of the spirit will hinder religious men from wasting 
their strength in idle disputes amongst themselves, and will 
allow them to employ it entire and unimpaired in the great 
warfare with sin, and misery, and that worst infidelity,— 
the infidelity of the heart. In this sense, never, perhaps, 
has there been more of religious unity than at the present 
day,—nowhere more of it than amongst the numerous 
sects of Great Britain and America. This profound and 
spreading indifference to controversial divinity, which no 
“Oxford School” can permanently make head against, 
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proves the wisdom of the age. Through the struggles 
which have followed the disruption of a formal and nomi- 
nal religious unity, we see already the dawning of a heart- 
felt and spiritual unity. The Reformation has done this ; 
we must, therefore, acquit the Reformation of the first 
charge. 

On the second point, we are ready to acknowledge that 
many zealous advocates of the Reformation have placed 
themselves in a dilemma, by claiming for this movement a 
merit that does not belong to it. The Reformation had 
little or nothing in common with the Rationalist spirit. 
Luther never aimed at reconciling reason and re ‘ligion, or 
reducing Christianity to a logical system. In fact, it was 
not the errors of the Church of Rome, but its abuses, that 
led to the revolt from it. We all see that the want of 
logical consistency in the doctrines of a church is not 
enough to bring about its overthrow. Religion is so little 
a business of the pure intellect,—its stronghold lies so en- 
tirely in the regions of the heart and conscience,—that no 
particular form of religion has ever, perhaps, been success- 
fully attacked on the side of the understanding alone. 
But such was the state of the Church of Rome in those 
days, that its most zealous advocates could hardly deny, if 
the tree were to be judged by its fruit, that that Church 
must be corrupt to the very core. The indignation of 
Luther and Luther’s followers was aroused, not because 
their understandings objected to the Real Presence, but 
because their moral sense was outraged by the sight of a 
religion that pandered to all kinds of iniquity, crushed all 
honesty and independence of character, opened a market 
of licences to commit crimes, took bribes to connive at the 
misdeeds of the rich, plundered and oppressed the poor. 
The Reformation was in its origin a moral, not an intel- 
lectual, movement. The want of logical consistency, then, 
is not to be imputed to it as a fault. It must first be 
proved, not only that genuine religion requires logical con- 
sistency for its basis, but also that it was possible, in the 
15th century, to construct a system that should reconcile, 
or explain away, those difficulties and seeming contradic- 
tions that have always been thorns in the sides of theolo- 
sians. We sec how difficult it is, even at the present day, 


to construct a “ rational Christianity : ” in an age so sonsi- 
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barbarous as that of Luther, the task might well be deemed 
impossible. 

From a vindication of the Reformation, it is difficult to 
restrain oneself from running on to an eulogium upon it. 
Let its demerits have been ten times greater than its worst 
enemies have painted them, they would still be infinitely 
outweighed by the services it has rendered to mankind. 
It would be the ‘ stale repetition of a thrice-told tale’ to 
dwell upon its effects in awakening and stirring up the 
minds that had so long lain dormant, and diffusing a spirit 
of inquiry, and a thirst for knowledge, more valuable than 
knowledge itself. It would be wearisome to recal the 
spectacle of that thick intellectual darkness which the Re- 
formation began to roll away. Thus it is that history is 
from time to time falsified with impunity: truth is grown 
stale from repetition; falsehood comes recommended by 
the gloss of novelty. One reflection, however, may find 
admittance here, because, at the same time that it marks 
the value of the Reformation, it may serve to account in 
some measure for the small progress it made in France. 
The Reformation was pre-eminently a movement of the 
middle and lower classes,—a democratic movement. That 
it was so in England is undeniable, if one considers how it 
fared in this country. So long as it was an affair of lords 
and gentlemen, regulated by statesmen and assisted by 
dignitaries of the church, so long it was a feeble and pre- 
carious movement, seeming to hang on the countenance of 
princes, and ever ready to expire under persecution: it 
was only when it was embraced by the lower classes, and 
took the form of Puritanism, that it displayed its true em- 
phasis, and put forth those energies to which it owes its 
present degree of vitality. That the same thing took place 
in France, is obvious from the issue of the struggle; in 
which the Protestant cause, gradually deserted by the king 
and the nobles, came at last to be upheld only by the minor 
gentry and bourgeoisie. Nothing is more natural. The 
Reformation wore one aspect to the peasant, another to 
the noble. To the former, it was a voice that awakened 
his mind from a long sleep, and bade it aspire to mental 
liberty and the dignity of a rational being; it took pos- 
session of ground that had been vacant ; it was planted in 
a virgin soil; it became, in a word, his all. To the in- 
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structed mind of the gentleman, the same religious move- 
ment presented itself under a widely different form. We 
must bear in mind that, just before the Reformation, had 
taken place the revival of letters. That singular epidemic 
had run through the veins of Europe, which exalted gram- 
marians to public benefactors, worm-eaten manuscripts to 
treasures above the worth of gold and precious stones, the 
wisdom of Greece and Rome to oracles, and their great 
men to demi-gods. Old men had devoted their last hours 
to learning Greek ; children and girls had been taught to 
' share in the enthusiasm, and think no hours so pleasant 
as those spent with the schoolmaster. There had passed a 
time when scholars, like Erasmus, were esteemed the first of 
men, fit companions for princes, honourers of the nobles 
whose gifts they deigned to accept, or at whose tables they 
condescended to sit as guests. Learning, in short, had 
been the fashion ; and when Luther addressed himself to 
lords and princes, he addressed himself to minds trained in 
a reverence for heathen antiquity, and more or less versed 
in its remains. To such minds, the controversies set on 
foot by the Reformation must have presented many aspects 
that were repulsive, frivolous, and even ridiculous. ‘There 
must have been much to offend the cultivated taste, and 
alienate the pride of reason. Catholic nor Protestant ap- 
pealed to authorities that the learned men of the age were 
ready to sympathize with, or very heartily to recognize. 
Pure reasoners found as little satisfaction on one side as 
. the other. Men who idolized the philosophers of antiquity 
{ might naturally adopt their method of treating religion, 











and cloak an esoteric Deism behind an external conformity 
with the established form of worship. That such were the 
views of many amongst the cotemporaries of Erasmus— 
perhaps of Erasmus himself—can scarcely be doubted. A 
i disguised infidelity seems to have been a very common 
companion of learning in the 15th century. Hence the 
Reformation, which demanded zeal and earnestness in its 
adherents, found favour, generally speaking, much more 
with the lower and middle, than the upper, classes. And 
hence it was, no doubt, in some measure, that it met with 
so little success in France, where the upper class was nu- 
merous and powerful,—where one may say that no middle 
class existed,—and where the lowest class was ground to 
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the dust,—was morally and politically insignificant. To 
the French noblesse, besides, the Reformation was pecu- 
liarly inattractive, as it placed a restraint on the indul- 
gences they were most addicted to. We have remarked 
that this movement had its origin in the aspiration, not 
for logical truth, but for moral purity. Accordingly, the 
struggle took in a great measure the form of a protest 
against immorality ; the English Puritan and the French 
Hugonot aimed at a peculiar correctness of life, and made 
the profligacy of the age the object of their unsparing re- 
probation. Thus, whilst their cause allied itself to lofty 
principles of self-control, which gave lustre to it, and drew 
many noble hearts to its side, it arrayed men’s vices and 
weaknesses, powerful auxiliaries, under the banners of its 
adversary. 

In comparing the history of the Reformation in France 
with its history in our own country, it can hardly fail to 
to be one of our first reflections, that the struggle was 
greatly modified, in the former case, by the absence of any 
middle or moderate body, occupying a position which is 
the result of a compromise, and corresponding to our 
Church of England. The contest was simply between 
Roman Catholics and Puritans. If we may accept the 
authority of Brantéme, it was a mere accident that pre- 
vented the formation of a Gallican Church, which might 
perhaps have assimilated the career of the Reformation in 
the two countries. 


*« Francis I.,” says Brantéme, “was complaining to an Ambassador 
of the Pope of the conduct of his master, and threatening, if he 
were not soon contented, to protect the Lutheran religion in his 
kingdom as Henry of England had done. ‘ Sire,’ said the Ambas- 
sador, ‘ vous en serez narri le premier, and would lose more than the 
Pope—a new religion demands a new Prince.’ Francis considered 
a little, embraced him, told him he was right, and loved him the 
better ever after,” adds er author, “ for his good advice. 

The close alliance that king (Francis I.) maintained with the P ro- 
testant princes of Germany, during his wars with the Emperor, had 
inclined him, for a certain period, to look with favour upon those of 
the same persuasion in France; and the entreaties of his sister, 
Margaret of Navarre, had at one time nearly determined him to send 

x Melancthon, in order to arrange, with his assistance, the religious 
allairs of his kingdom. ‘But from this great danger,’ says a Ca- 
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tholic historian, ‘he was saved by the remonstrances of the Car- 
dinal de Tournon.’”—Protestant Reformation, vol. i. pp. 16, 17. 


Francis and his son Henry appear also to have several 
times thought of supplying the wants of their exchequer 
by at least a partial confiscation of ecclesiastical property ; 
and the same convenient substitute for taxation was recom- 
mended by the States-General which met in the reign of 
Charles IX. This would no doubt have led to the esta- 
blishment of an independent Gallican Church. None of 
these projects, however, were carried into execution ; and 
it was left for the Reformation to enter France in a more 
private and clandestine manner. It came exclusively in 
the garb of Calvinism. Calvin, himself a Frenchman, be- 
gan his apostolical labours in his own country; and, being 
forced to quit Paris to shun the wrath of the Sorbonne, 
fled into Pictou, where he is represented as celebrating the 
Lord’s Supper in caves and grottoes. Thence he went to 
Geneva, where he ever afterwards resided, and from 
whence, says Mezeray, “he sent forth his disciples to 
preach his doctrine throughout France and the Low Coun- 
tries, exposing them to all manner of sufferings, while he 
himself only hazarded his paper and ink.” 

For a long time, the stealthy advances of the new reli- 
gion into France appear to have excited little attention. 
The Protestants held their meetings in secret, and were 
generally careful to preserve an external show of confor- 
mity to the established worship. This course seems to have 
been taken without scruple by many who afterwards had 
their conscientiousness tested in the flames of martyrdom ; 
and perhaps we are simply to view their conformity as a 
proof that they looked upon the Reformation as a move- 
ment within the Church, not a schism from it. Not that 
it would be very surprising, indeed, if this reserve had in 
some degree been promoted by the imstinct of self-preser- 
vation, for the penalty of avowed heresy was frightful. The 
not infrequent punishment for such a crime, in the reign 
of Francis I. and his son, appears to have been that of 
the dalancoire, for an explanation of which term we may 
refer to the following extract from the pages of Mrs. 
Marsh :— 
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** Between the hours of eight and nine in the morning, the pro- 
cession began to issue from the Church of St. Genevieve.” . . 


Here follows a description of it. 
“The procession, in grave order, proceeded thus through all th 
laren r streets of Par Ss. and at the SIX principal pla CS there wa 


erected a reposoir—or, as is well known to those who have visited 
Catholic countries, a temporary altar adorned with flowers, crucifixes 
candlestic ks, &e. &e Little children, dressed as angels, or holding 
the lam ] pt ce, i S lly b een at these PEPOSOUs ; but here 
was now a terrific specta le prepar l. \t each reposoir a scaffold 
and a pile had been wed, ‘ wl here were very cruelly burned 
six peopl amid { marveliou s] Ss nd re nes of th | | l 

lace; s highly excited, that it was with difficul \ they were pre- 
vent | from snatehn oO the victims out of the hands of the execu- 
tioners, and tearing them to pieces. But if the fury of these w: 

erea t] co ney ol the martyrs was reater still.’—B het 
Ch ty or tiv peo] n o the \ rers to aton would 
have been tender merey compared to the barbarity of the Kir H 

had comm ded that these victims sh ild be fastened toa very 
lofty machine, the beam of which, projecting, was, by means of 
pulleys, raised and lowered alternat« ly, and as it rose and fell it 
plunged the martyr into a blazing pile below, and raised him up 
again in order to prolong his sufferings. This continued till th 

flames had de stroyed the cords which bound him, and the body 
sank into the fire. This horrible machine was not set in motion 
till the procession arrived at the pot, that the King, Queen, and 
all present might enjoy the satisfaction of seeing the heretic tormented 


with the flames: during which time, the King, handing his torch to 
the Cardinal de Lorraine, joined his hands, and prostrating himself 
humbly, called down the blessing of heaven upon his people, and 


in this attitude remained until the agonies of the victim had ter- 
minated.’— Protestant Refori ition, Vol. 1. pp- 29, 30. 


The unhappy monarchs, whom a perverted sense of re- 
ligion constrained to perform this part in these frightful 
pageants, must sometimes have found their nerves severely 
tried. One of them, whose eyes happened to meet those 
of a heretic at the stake, was so confounded by the stern 
and steady gaze fixed upon him, that it haunted him to 
his dying day. Another, having presided at the execution 
of one of his grooms of the bed-chamber, fancied ever 
afterwards that he heard the “horrible cries” of the dying 
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man ring in his ears, and was often observed to shudder 
and turn pale at the recollection. 

All these efforts to repress diversity of opinion, how- 
ever, were rendered fruitless by the constancy of the suf- 
ferers; and the persecuted religion continued to gain 
ground in all parts, until at last its votaries numbered, it 
is said, one-seventeenth part of the whole population of 
France. Before the death of Henry II., the Protestants 
had taken the step which placed them in the position of a 
distinct sect. 


inted to 


“There were no ministers, as yet, permanently app 
administer the rites of religion; and the Reformed were often 
ee P ; : i es janis ; 
blived to receive the sacrament of baptism, in particular, at th 


| if 
hands of a Catholic priest. At leneth, a gentleman of Maine, who 
had broucht his wife to Paris, in order to shelter himself from the 


active persecution carried on in the provinces, having assembled a 
number of Calvinists at his house in the Pré aux Cleres, declared 
that he could not endure the thought of his new-born child being 
christened with what he, in his conscience, believed to be idolatrous 
ceremonies. Upon which it was determined to choose a minister. 


\ young man of the name of La Riviére, of known courage and 


ability, was selected, and the Church of Paris was constituted, by 
the establishn ent of a consist ry compost d of elders and « 
as nearly as possible, as Beza says, ‘ according to the example of the 
Church in the primitive times of the Apostles 

“In the last year of Henry II. we find the Reformed holding 
assemblies in Paris, for Religious purposes, in a house in the Rue 
St. Jacques; and the students of the University disputing with 
the monks of St. Victor for the possession of the Pré aux Cleres— 
a walk in the then neighbourhood of Paris. Here parties of the 
religious were accustomed to assemble in the fine evenings of 
April and May, and to sing the Psalms of Marét. The king and 
queen of Navarre loved to pass their evenings in this pleasant field, 
and to listen to these psalms, as sung in the open air, and re- 
peated by chorusses of three or four hundred of their persuasion. 
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One night is especially commemorated, when, returning to their 
hotel, they were accompanied through the streets of Paris by a 
crowd of a thousand people, filling the air with their rapturous 
religious melodies, to which even the Catholics were, many of them, 
thought to listen with a dangerous pleasure. ‘ 

“ The Psalms, as translated by Marét, had indeed been adopted 
with a sort of passion, by people of all ranks and persuasions 
Not only were they considered by the Calvinists as a very important 
part of religious worship, but the members of the most profligate 
court in the universe delighted to use them. Each one had his 
favourite verse or verses, which he appropriated, as it were, to 
himself. Henry II., when out hunting, sung that beginning, 
‘Comme on oit le cerf bruire:’? the Duchesse de Valentinois took, 
‘Du fond de ma pensée:?? Anthony of Navarre, ‘ Revanche moi d 
ma guere lle. ”’—Protestant Reformation, vol. 1. pp. 16, 47. 

So long, however, as the throne of France was filled 
by a prince of mature years and capacity for governing, 
the new sect was of no political importance. <A_ far 
sighted observer, no doubt, would have seen danger to 
the state in its containing two parties, each of which 
claimed the exclusive dominion in matters of religion, and 
claimed it in virtue of a sense of duty to which its mem- 
bers were ready to sacrifice their lives. But this danger 
was like a fever lurking in the system—it only broke 
out when it found a moment of weakness and langour 
that favoured it. The sceptre of Henry passed into the 
hands of a boy of thirteen, whom the laws of France pro- 
nounced capable of governing without a regency, but 
whom the more powerful laws of Nature decreed to be 
a puppet in the hands of others. Francis II. was ruled 
by his wife, Mary Stuart, who, in her turn, played the 
ards for her uncles, the Duke of Guise, and the Cardinal 
de Lorraine. These great feudal lords, who prided them- 
selves on being the heads of the ultra-Catholic party, 
exercised all the functions of royalty; and, as they took 
no pains to hide their power, soon drew upon their heads 
all the odium that attends authority unsanctioned by the 
laws and public opinion. Several of the most powerful 
nobles, whom the ascendancy of the Guises had thrown 
into the shade, banded themselves against the favour- 
ites; and, as it was convenient to cloak their ambition 
with some plausible pretext, as the House of Lorraine 
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was ultra-Catholic, and as several of the leaders on the 
other side were Protestants, they affected to make com- 
mon cause with the oppressed religionists throughout 
France. This league between party spirit and religious 
zeal led to the gradual formation of that turbulent and 
energetic faction known to history under the name of 
Hugonots,—a faction which we shall take the liberty of 
considering much less meek, ill-used, and long-suffering 
than it is painted, either by Mrs. Marsh or Mr. James. 
Its leaders were, the Prince of Condé, and his brother 
the King of Navarre, the Mareschal de Montmorenci, 
and his nephews, the Admiral Coligni and D’Andelot. 
The heads of these rival factions are cleverly sketched by 
Mrs. Marsh, from whose pages we shall make one or two 
extracts. 


* Anthony of Bourbon, king of Navarre, ... was a man not with- 
out talents of a certain order, who, during the late wars, had com- 
manded in the armies with some reputation; but he was utterly 
without strength of character or unity of purpose; and is thus 
described by Tavannes: ‘He was a man of a light and tho- 
roughly irresolute temper, taking one side, then suddenly changing 
to another; and the opinion he abandoned always seemed to him 
the best, so that, forgetting the reasons which made against it, he 
adopted it once more ; and immediately, the present danger lead- 
ing him to regard that just assumed as the most perilous, he 
would forsake it again. In his religion he fluctuated, as in other 
things ; was neither a good Catholic, nor a genuine Lutheran; his 
mind seemed to want power to fix itself.’ 

* His brother, Louis de Bourbon, Prince de Condé, the heroic, 
the beloved, the erring, 

‘Ce petit homme tant joli 

Qui toujours cause, et toujours rit, 

Et toujours aime sa mignonne, 

Dieu garde de mal le petit hoinme,’ 
was as spirited and generous as Antony was timid and caleu- 
lating. His talents were great, his disposition kind and affection- 
ate, his soul the very temple of honour. He was remarkable for a 
ready and unstudied eloquence, and had, in spite of a gay and 
lively temper, and the errors into which it too often betrayed him, 
very serious impressions of religion and virtue. tHe spoke well, 
rallied well, was small and slender, but for all that strong, active, 
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*/ rt ef vigorens, accostabh é. agréable, amiable; so that the lt: lians 
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used to sav, ° Dio me quarda ae bel qiugneto del Prine ipe de Condé. 
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et del animo et steceo del Amiraggio.’ Condé was extremely poor, 
without appointments, and with a small inheritance, and his whole life 
had been, and yet was to be, spent in one brave struggle with nar- 
row circumstances; hard for a man of his magnanimity and spirit. 
‘He was worthy of a: better age, and a better fate.’”—Vol. 1 
pp. 81, 82 


Navarre and Condé were originally led. to join the 
malcontents by the disregard which the Guises paid to 
their claims, as Princes of the Blood, to take a principal 
share in the management of affairs. Montmorenci and 
his nephews were prompted by a long-standing family feud 
with the ‘wus of Lorraine. 


The Constable de Montmorenci, notwithstanding his great 
reputation, appears to have been in truth but an ordinary man ; 
remarkable neither for eminent wisdom nor eminent virtue. A cer- 
tain austerity and gravity of deportment imposed upon the world 
for both, and obtained for him a respect and reverence never 
adequately deserved. He was, however, brave, active and indefati- 
gable, but with a harsh and violent temper, a narrow and bigotted 
understanding—he was vain, pompous, and proud. In military 
talents, if tried by the test of success, he was as far inferior to his 
illustrious rival, as in prudence and magnanimity, and even humanity. 
We find Montmorenci, in the first years of Henry IIL., punishing 
disturbances in the southern provinces of France by the most 
rigorous measures and the most barbarous inflictions. Men are 
hanged for sedition, with ‘burning crowns of iron round their 
heads ;’ and the large and important city of Bordeaux compelled to 
accept the most insulting and intolerable conditions, while the Duke 
of Guise, upon the same occasion, pacifies whole provinces by his 
humanity, mode ration and justice. Brantéme, in his lively manner, 
speaking of the Constable, thus paints the harsh and superstitious 
old man: ‘He never failed in his devotions or in his prayers; he 
never missed his Pater-noster, whether in the house, on horse- 
back, in the fields, or with the armies; in which armies it was a 
common saying, ‘‘ Diew nous guide des paternostres de M. le Conné- 
table.” For, while he said and muttered them, as occasions presented, 
or disorders might chance to arise, he would keep erying out,— 

Allez mor pene dre un tel,” ** Attachez moi celui & un arbre.” “ Pass 
such an one through the pikes !”—‘ Cut him to pieces be fore my 
eyes |!” —“ Fire at these rascals who presume to resist the King 
« Burn me such a village !’’—‘* Ravage me such a district !” might 


be a league round—and such like words of justice and fine police of 


war used he—all without debauching himself from his paters till 
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they were finished—thinking it a great sin to omit them on any 
occasion at the proper hour—tant il élait consciencieux.’ ’»—Vol. 1. 
pp. 71, 72. 


We should be glad, if our space allowed us, to introduce 
the character of the Admiral Coligni, the true hero of 
these wars, one of those rare characters who fill the pages of 
history without a stain,—great and good in all the relations 
of life,—unequalled as a soldier, a statesman, and a man,— 
whose tragical end crowns the horrors of St. Bartholomew. 





‘‘ Brantéme bears witness how earnestly this great and good man 
laboured for peace ; and how invariably he repressed the ambitious 
designs of his followers, saying, ‘If we have our religion, what do 
we want more?’ And he feelingly describes the patriotic intentions 
and affectionate confidence with which, after the third troubles, 
Coligni returned to the king, and to that court where he was so 
barbarously slaughtered.” —Vol. i. p. 77. 


But we can only find room for the picture of the first 
Duke of Guise. 


“Francis the Great, Duke of Guise, . . . . had been dis- 
tinguished in the late wars for all those qualities which combine to 
constitute a first-rate commander. . . . To a military genius of 


the first order, he united indefatigable industry and unceasing watch- 
fulness. ‘He was the first general of our armies,’ says Brantéme, 
‘who fulfilled the duties of colonel, master ot artillery, maitre de 
camp, captain, and soldier. In reconnoitring places, he seldom said 
to any captain or soldier, “‘ Reconnoitre me that, or look after this.” 
Most often he went himself’. . . Guise was accustomed, Bran- 
téme tells us, to write his despatches with his own hand, ‘ passing 
whole nights at the labour,’ a thing which irritated beyond measure 
the fiery Montlue, who could have no conception of a general at a 
desk. At the siege of Thionville, Montluc, seeking him on business, 
was told that he was writing :—‘ 4x diable de ses écritures, cries 
Montlue: ‘ Pity he’s not greffier to the Parliament of Paris; he would 
gain more than Tillet and all the rest.’ Guise, overhearing him, only 
said, with his usual sweetness, ‘ 2A bien, Montluc! crois tu que je serais 
bon a étre greffier 2’ * Do you think Lam of the right stuff to make a 
clerk 2’ And then, coming out of his tent, gave his orders with his 
accustomed decision and authority. To these qualities ‘were added 
un eloquence,’ says our author (who, it must be confessed, speaks as 
one quite dazzled by the fine qualities of his subject, to whom, in- 
deed, he had been most warmiy attached), ‘non point contraint et 
Sardée, mais naive et militaire, not elaborate and artificial, but simple 
2M 2 
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and warlike. A figure lofty and commanding; a countenance noble 
and intelligent ; to which a large scar upon the cheek, from the wound 
of a lance which had passed entirely through the head, added grace 
rather than deformity—and from which he obtained, as did his son 
from a similar cause, the title of de dalafré—complete the picture of 
this illustrious man.’ Distinguished, as we have seen, during the 
foreign wars, for the courtesy, gentleness, and humanity of his 
temper, but of unbridled ambition, and, as it appears,— unlike his 
brother, the Cardinal de Lorraine,—a fanatic in religion, Guise, 
during the latter days of his career, suffered himself to be hurried 
by the influences of that bad man into acts of violence, treachery, 
and duplicity, which excite our almost unmitigated abhorrence. 
He had committed that great mistake of neglecting to cultivate and 
enlarge his fine understanding by reading. Guise was an ignorant 
man—and fell a victim to the prejudices and the arts of men, his 
inferiors in all other but this one respect.””—Protestant Reformation, 
vol. i. pp. 73—75. 


The malcontent nobles and alarmed Protestants were 
reinforced by a third party, which was thrown into the 
ranks of the disaffected by a singular piece of arrogance 
on the part of the Cardinal de Lorraine. It consisted of 
the state-creditors, a numerous, and, as it appe: ~ an in- 
fluential body of men. After the coronation of Fr: u1cis, 
the king and court took up their residence at Fontaine- 
bleau, to which place flocked great multitudes of suitors, 
demanding arrears of pay, promised grants, and debts of 
various kinds. The request happened to be unseasonable, 
for the Exchequer was empty; but the Cardinal found an 
“asy remedy. He “ ordered several gibbets to be erected 
close to the castle of St. Germain’s, and caused it to be 
proclaimed three times by sound of trumpet, ‘That all 
captains, soldiers, men of war, or others, who were there 
to demand their money, should quit the place without 
delay, on pain of being hanged without form of process 
upon one or other of those erections.’” According to the 
concurrent testimony of cotemporary writers, the resent- 
ment excited by this menace played a very important part 
in bringing about the disturbances that ensued. 

The malcontents appear for some time to have shrunk 
from committing themselves to any overt act of treason- 
able aggression. Their leaders looked on in silence whilst 
the Guises glutted their blood-thirsty zeal for the Catholic 
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faith in persecutions of the unresisting heretics : and when 
at last an appeal was made to arms, the chiefs of the party 
stood aloof. The Conspiracy of Amboise was matured, 
developed, crushed, and cruelly punished, without com- 
promising any person above the rank of a simple gentle- 
man. But the manner in which the Guises abused their 
success, instead of strengthening their hands, only served 
to exasperate their old enemies, and gain them new ones. 
The Conspiracy, though in other respects a complete 
failure, appears to have had the effect of at once breaking 
up the whole kingdom into two factions, prepared to carry 
their mutual hostility to any lengths. The impending 
conflict, however, was suspended by the death of Francis, 
and the accession of his brother, Charles 1X., whose 
minority threw the power of roy alty into the hands of the 
Queen-mother, Catherine de Medicis. 


Catherine was the only daughter of Lorenzo de Medicis, Duke 
of Urbino. Her life had been, till now, one of vexation and un- 
happiness. The early death of her parents had condemned her 
childhood to ceaseless vicissitudes ; and from the time of her mar- 
riage, continual mortification had attended her. The first years of 
it had been childless, and all the succeeding ones embittered by the 
triumphs of a successful and haughty rival, Diana de Poictiers, 
Duchess de Valentinois, who, during the reign of Henry II., en- 
grossed all the power and rights of a wife and of a queen. 

Catherine had been suspected, even in these her early days, of 
practis sing what were called the Italian arts, and of mi iking way, by 
poison, for her husband’s succession to the crown; but as she had, 
during so many years, without having recourse to such arts, sub- 
mitted to this irritating rivalry—‘ accepting in gratitude as a boon 
from her rival the smallest favours, which, without a request, she 
ought to have received from her husband’—the suspicion is proba- 
bly unfounded. 

“This Queen, whose subsequent actions seem to justify the name 
so often applied to her, of the ‘Modern Brunehault and Frede- 
gonde’—this treacherous deceiver and cruel murderer, is thus, in 
appearance and manner, represented by Brantéme :—‘ She was of a 
beautiful, rich, and majestic figure, extremely soft in her manners 
whenever she thought proper so to be; of a lively aspect, and most 
excellent grace. Her countenance sweet and agreeable; the throat 
excelling by its form, and the exquisite whiteness of her skin, her 
whole complexion being most fair and delicate: her figure remark- 
able for its symmetry, du reste la plus belle main qui fat jamais, si 
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crois-je. The poets have praised Aurora for her beautiful hands, 
but I think this Queen would have surpassed even her: and she 
kept this beauty to the last. She dressed well and — ly, and 
had continually new and pleasing inventions. . . . She was 
excellent company, gay in her spirits, loving all becoming exercise 
especially dancing, in which she was full of grace and majesty. 
She loved hunting, more especially with Francis L, in his small 
hunting parties ; and was the first inventor of the side-saddle, and 
practised horsemanship to the age of sixty years and more. Hunted 
with her husband ; and if he played at the Pall Mall she would 
play too, and drew the crossbow well,’ 

“The Queen was a lover of poetry and of the theatre, and an 
indefatigable inventor of ballets, and those scenic entertainments to 
which that age was so much addicted. ‘When she called any one 
mon ami, concludes Brantéme, ‘it signified that she thought him a 
fool, or was in arage; so that M. de Boistermier, when she calle d 
him so, used to say, de grace, Madame, let it be mon ennemi.” 

“ Catherine was insatiable in her thirst for power, yet little capa- 
ble of exercising it, having neither comprehensive views, nor con- 
stancy of object. A judicious French writer, contrasting her with 
our Queen Elizabeth, says, ‘The conceptions of Catherine, though 
plausible at first view, prove on examination little and confined ; 
and discover only Ze del esprit, the jargon of intrigue, and the play 
(manege) of a weak and wicked woman. Elizabeth, on the con- 
trary, saw widely and site and could break her hobbeys (Aoguets) 
at once, whenever they interfered with her views—her’s was the 
march of genius.’ 

“In her private relations, Catherine was vain, domineering, and 
unamiable ; a haughty, distant, and partial mother, devoting herself 
with passion to the interests of one child, and that the worst among 
her children (Ilenry of Anjou), to the exclusion of the rest ; whom 
she educated in those habits of awe and of an abject deference and 
submission, which inevitably weaken and degrade the character. In 
her own habits she was vicious, and an encourager of vice in 
others.” —Protestant Reformation, vol. i. pp. 83—85. 





From the accession of Charles IX. to the close of her { 
own life, Catherine de Medicis continued to exercise the 
principal power in the councils of France. It was her 
policy to govern both factions by playing one against 
the other. Accordingly, she no sooner came to the head 
of affairs, than the Guises found themselves silently forced 
to take a lower station. Montmorenci and his nephews 
were recalled to the council of state, the Hugonots were 
left unmolested in the exercise of their worship, and for 
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some time the Queen-regent appeared to maintain a steady 
impartiality. But the diseases of the state were not now to 
be healed by such mild remedies, and Catherine had to 
learn the lesson, that the time for a compromise is not the 
beginning, but the end of a contest. The brothers of the 
house of Guise, as superior to their contemporaries in the 
closet as in the field, employed this season of apparent 
tranquillity in intrigues, which had the effect of seducing 
two powerful adherents of the opposite faction. They 
played upon the bigotry and the cupidity of Montmorenci, 
and upon the weak mind and vacillating temper of the 
King of Navarre, with such success as to bring them 
over to their own side. These defections entirely over- 
threw the balance of power which Catherine had been at 
so much pains to construct, and obliged the Queen, with 
a view of restoring the equilibrium, to throw the whole 
weight of her influence into the opposite scale. By the 
advice of her Chancellor, the famous L’Hopital, she now 
bade high for the favour of the Protestants, by publishing 
a Decree, which, for the first time in any of the great 
kingdoms of Europe, proclaimed an absolute toleration 
for the religion of the minority. The celebrated Edict of 
January 1562, announced to the inhabitants of France, 
that, although the ministers of the Reformed religion were 
still to be debarred from entering the cities and walled 
towns, yet that they and their flocks were at liberty to as- 
semble, for purposes of preaching and prayer, wherever 
they pleased, without the walls, unmolested. This Edict, 
in an age when politicians held it for an axiom that one 
state could not hold two religions, marks a great step in 
the progress of civilization. 

But, in venturing upon a measure so much in advance 
of the age, the Queen seems to have underrated the fanati- 
cism of her people. The appearance of the Proclamation 
everywhere excited the most violent tumults. Perhaps the 
blame was not entirely on the side of the Roman Catholics : 
the Protestants seem to have been carried away by excess 
of elation. In one instance, we are told, the members 
of a Protestant conventicle, irritated by the ringing of the 
vesper bell, in a neighbouring Catholic church, during 
the sermon of their minister, broke into the church, at- 
tacked the congregation, and left several killed and 
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wounded. But the Catholics, as they were the stronger 
and more numerous party, were also the more outrageous. 
Their fury broke out, as it usually happens with popular 
tumults, in a manner apparently accidental. As the Duke 

; of Guise was passing through the little town of Vassi, 
there happened to be a Hugonot congregation assembled 
in the open air. Some of the Duke’s followers, running 
up in a tumultuous manner to listen to the preaching, were 
repulsed by a shower of stones: a tumult arose: Guise, 
endeavouring to part the combatants, was wounded in the 
face by a stone; and his enraged followers, drawing their 
swords, and falling upon the unarmed Hugonots, com- 
mitted a terrible slaughter, and are said to have left three 
hundred dead on the spot. The example was contagious ; 
a humour of massacreing ran through France; and in 
twenty-nine towns the reformers were murdered in crowds. 
Guise was received in Paris as if he had gained a victory : 
his entry was a triumph; and he found himself suddenly 
raised to such a height of popularity, as emboldened him 
to grasp at the supreme power. He determined to seize 
the Queen-regent and her son, and henceforth to govern in 
their names. Catherine was at Fontainebleau, and, with 
a presentiment of her danger, had summoned the Prince 
de Condé to bring his troops to her aid; but, before he 
could obey, the soldiers of Guise were at the gates of her 
palace; and the Duke, with Montmorenci and Navarre, 
appeared in her presence, and summoned her to return 
with them to Paris. Not an hour’s delay was granted 
her: before even waiting to hear her answer, the baggage 
of the royal household was packed up and on its way ; and 
she was forced to follow in the train of the Duke,—‘“ the 
young king,” says Mr. James, “ weeping in her arms, and 
the Queen herself shedding tears from time to time, 
plainly indicating her indignation at the conduct of the 
Triumvirate.” 

Both parties now flew to arms, each professing to have 
the royal authority on its side: the Guises, as being in 
possession of the Regent’s person, the Hugonots, as aiming 
to rescue her from durance. Thus began that calamitous 
war, which, with a few unimportant intervals, continued to 
desolate France for upwards of thirty years. The great 

duration of the contest can only be accounted for, by con- 
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sidering the manner in which it was carried on. Both 
parties were infinitely more strong for defence than attack. 
Feudalism was so far on the wane, that the great nobles 
found it difficult to draw together any large bodies of re- 
tainers, and impossible to keep them long in the field. On 
the other hand, the modern organization of standing 
armies, and regular levies of taxes for their support, as yet 
scarcely existed. It is true that bands of mercenarics 
mostly German and Swiss, formed a necessary ingredient 
in all the armies of Europe; and these bands, which were 
treated as private property, and let out to hire by their 
respective leaders, were at this time on the market, and 
could probably be had on reasonable terms, owing to the 
cessation of the long wars between France and Spain. But 
the difficulty consisted in raising money to pay them. 
There was no regular system of taxation,—at least, none 
that survived the first breaking out of war; and the leaders 
on either side, apart from their own private fortunes, had 
nothing to depend on, but the plunder of captured towns, 
the ransoms of prisoners, and the free gifts or loans of 
their own followers. Mr. James gives an amusing extract 
from a letter of Henry IV. to one M. D’Entraigues, in 
which the former says,— 

** Without doubt, you have not failed to sell your woods of Mezilae 
and Cuze, as you told Mornay, aud they must have produced some 
thousand pistoles. Should it be so, do not omit to bring me all that 
you-ean, for in my life I never was in such need. I know not when 
or how, if ever, I can repay you, but I promise you plenty of honour 
and glory, and money is not diet for gentlemen such as you and 
me, 

Such methods of procuring the sinews of war were too 
irregular and exhausting to be always available. Occasion- 
ally the mercenaries found the promises which had drawn 
them into the field unfulfilled, and then they took their re- 
venge in exercising frightful severities upon the defenceless 
peasantry, or in laying waste the territories of their faith- 
less hirer or his friends. It is worthy of note, that almost 
all the treaties, made during tliese wars, contain clauses, 
binding one party or the other to pay off the arrears due 
to the foreign troops. With sucha state of things, it could 
seldom happen that two large armies came into the field, 
aud fought a pitched battle. The campaigns consisted, 
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almost exclusively, of skirmishes and sieges. The promi- 
nence of the latter is accounted for, when it is considered 
that the whole face of the country was covered with 
strongholds, every gentleman’s house being a castle, and 
every town, almost every village, being fortified. The 
obstinacy of a few burghers behind their walls frequently 
produced more marked effects on the result of a campaign 
than any battle that was fought in open field. Many of 
these sieges were conducted with notable pertinacity on 
both sides. It seems to have been so common a thing for 
a walled town to be in a state of siege, that all the transac- 
tions of daily life were suffered to go on undisturbed, 
although the enemy was at the gates. Mr. James presents 
us with the bill of fare for a marriage supper in a belea- 
guered town; and we copy it, though certainly not for the 
purpose of recommending the French cookery of the 16th 
century to our readers. The feast, we are informed, began 
with a salad without salt or oil, after which appeared a 
piece of boiled ass, and some hashed horse; the second 
course consisted of two ribs of a horse roasted, at one end, 
two roast cats at the other, and a cat pasty in the middle. 
A war thus carried on, without a centre of operations, 
without the speedy arbitrament of pitched battles, raging 
at a hundred points at once, in which the attention is 
wearied with reiterations of towns captured and re-cap- 
tured, and of bloodshed and devastation without result,— 
may present many striking features, and display many in- 
dividual deeds of gallantry, but must upon the whole form 
an ungrateful and unprofitable subject for the historian. 
It is at all events a subject which should not be treated in 
minute detail. One must regret that Mr. James has not 
paid attention to the profound saying of Mr. Hallams :— 


shane 





“While the unjust encroachments of courts, the intemperate 
passions of the multitude, the ambition of demagogues, the cruelty 
of victorious factions, will never cease to have their parallels and 
their analogies,’”—says the historian of the Middle Ages,—“ the 
military achievements of distant times afford in general no instruc- 
tion, and can hardly occupy too little of our time in historical 
studies.” —Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 91, n. 


The current of the war was from time to time broken 
by treaties of peace, all of which were identical in their 
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leading features ; that is to say, they all contained stipula- 
tions that the Protestant worship should be tolerated, they 
all led to the dispersing and disarming of the standing 
armies on either side, they were all short-lived, and all, 
we are to believe Mr. James, were first broken by the 
Catholics. These brief respites from bloodshed would 
scarcely deserve a special mention, were it not that one of 
them led to the massacre of St. Bartholomew,—the darkest, 
perhaps, of those many foul crimes of which the Church 
of Rome, justly or unjustly, still bears the scandal. 
Catherine de Medicis, at first constrained by the Guises to 
act against her will, soon found it prudent to join them 
heartily, and persecute the Protestants with at least a show 
of willingness; for it was only by this means that she 
could retain her influence over her son Charles, whose 
feeble mind had imbibed all the superstition and ferocity it 
was capable of. The King and his mother, it seems clear, 
had meditated the act of treachery for some time before- 
hand, and by a false show of favour towards the Hugonot 
leaders, during an interval of peace, had entrapped most 
of them within the walls of Paris. The circumstances of 
the massacre that ensued are well known; and instead of 
dwelling on the too familiar — of that fatal night, we 
shall rather extract from Mr. James’s narrative one or two 
anecdotes of a redeeming character. 


‘There were some examples of virtue, however ....... St. 
Heran, the Governor of Auvergne, replied to the King’s letter in the 
following words: ‘Sire, I have received an order, under your 
Majesty’s seal, to put all the Protestants of this province to death. 
[ respect your Majesty too much not to believe that this letter is a 
forgery ; and if, which God forbid, the letter be genuine, I respect 
your Majesty s still too much to obey you.’ . . . . . In the midst of 
all the crimes and horrors which Paris presented during the massacre, 
several instances of generous humanity are recorded ; and one case 
demands notice from the singular circumstances attending it. M. 
de Vessins, one of the most fierce and irritable men in France, had 
filled the post of Lieutenant of the King in Querci, where the Pro- 
testant forces, during the last war, had been commanded by M. de 
Regnier. <A private quarrel had added to the virulence of party 
strife; and after peace had apparently been restored in 1570, the 
two gentlemen sought each other in Paris to satisfy their angry feel- 
ings by aduel. Inthe midst of the massacre, Regnier, while at 
prayers with his servant, heard the door of his house broken open 
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and turning with the expectation of immediate death, beheld Vessitis 
enter with a countenance as red as fire. Instantly offering his 
throat, the Protestant gentleman exclaimed, ‘ You will have an easy 
victory.’ Vessins’s only reply was an order to the valet to seek his 
master’s cloak and sword, and then makine him descend into the 
street, he mounted him on a powerful horse, and with fifteen armed 
men escorted him safe into Querci, without exchanging with him a 
single word. When they reached a little wood, however, within a 
short distance of Regnier’s chateau, he bade him dismount, saying, 
‘Do not think I seek your friendship by what I have done. All I 
wish is to take your life honourably.’? ‘ My life is yours,’ replied 
Regnier, ‘and you may employ it against whom you like.’ * Will 
you be so base,’ demanded Vessins in return, ‘ as not to resent the 
perfidy you have experienced ?’ meaning probably the late massacre. 
Regnier answered that he could never forget what he owed to him ; 
aud Vessins, exclaiming, ‘ Well, bold friends or bold enemies!’ left 
him, making him a present of the horse on which he rode.”—Vol. 
ll. pp. 6—8. 


If the Queen-mother and the Guises had calculated on 
crushing the Protestants at a blow by the massacre of 
Bartholomew, they quickly learnt their mistake. The re- 
coil produced by the horrcr of the crime restored to 
the Hugonots more than they had lost. Though the 
leaders were gone, the followers instantly placed themselves 
in a posture of defence. The civil war recommenced in 
all parts: every town in which the Protestants were the 
stronger party, shut its gates and prepared to stand a siege. 
In some places, where the Catholics held the town, the 
Protestants entrenched themselves in the citadel, or vice 
versd. La Rochelle, the great stronghold of the Hugonots, 
defied all the power of the crown, though obstinately con- 
centrated on the attack; its mhabitants preferring every 
extreme of hardship before a submission to the persecutors 
of their faith. Among the various memorable circum- 
stances of this siege, not the least remarkable was the 
leadership of the defence. La Noue, one of the chiefs of the 
Hugonot party, had been placed at the King’s mercy after 
the night of Bartholomew, and his life had been spared, 
but on the condition, that he should go to Rochelle, and 
reduce the citizens to obedience. He was received by his 
ancient comrades of the city with taunts and contempt as 
an apostate, and the utmost he could draw from them was 
a promise, if he would enter the city, and faithfully con- 
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duct the defence, that the citizens would receive and faith- 
fully obey him. This the King permitted him to do, and 
La Noue was thus placed in the singular position of an 
accredited agent for one party, and leader of the other. 
He acquitted himself with perfect honour. In the council 
chamber, he advocated submission upon honourable terms; 
in the presence of the enemy, he was foremost in exposing 
himself to danger; and his skill and energy in conducting 
the defence, seconded by the heroism of the burghers, 
rendered the siege of Rochelle one of the most important 
incidents of the whole war. A royal army, headed by the 
King’s brother, sat down before its walls for months; nine 
veneral assaults, 14,000 cannon shots, innumerable mines 
sprung under the walls and towers, and the reducing of 
the curtain to one mass of ruins, were ineffectual: every 
breach was filled by crowds of citizens, men, women, 
children, and clergy, who kept the soldiers at bay. At 
length the King called upon La Noue, according to his 
promise made before entering, to quit the city. The 
veteran obeyed, but first made one more earnest effort to 
induce his fellow-citizens to accept fair terms. He was 
listened to with murmurs, and scarcely suffered to leave 
them with his life. But the sequel of the story seems to 
justify the Rochelois, and to show that great obstinacy 
may be praiseworthy in a great cause. Though Rochelle 
was untenable in a military point of view, it was shortly 
relieved by the appearance of large quantities of shell fish 
in the harbour, where none had ever been seen before ; and 
the besiegers, fairly wearied out by the resistance they 
met, raised the siege, contenting themselves with a merely 
nominal submission, in return for which it was stipulated 
that the Hugonots, in three towns, should be allowed the 
free exercise of their religion. 

The advantages gained by the Hugonots from the de- 
fence of Rochelle seems to have been pretty equally ba- 
lanced by losses in other quarters, and the war continued 
to drag its slow length along, neither party being able to 
make a material impression on the other. Indeed, the 
relative position of the contending parties, throughout this 
contest, seems to have been much less affected by what 
took place in the field, than by changes of fortune at Court. 
The death of Charles IX., and the accession of his brother 
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Henry, weakened the Guises and strengthened Catherine. 
Henry III. had in his youth displayed considerable mili- 
tarv talents: he appears to have been naturally endowed 
with much strength of will, and, though enervated almost 
to mental imbecility by habits of indulgence, was subject 
to occasional fits of energy, during which he showed no 
want of good sense and even sagacity. He was Cathe- 
rine’s favourite son, and was more entirely under her in- 
fluence than any of his brothers had been. The conduct 
of Catherine, during this reign, proves that her former 
zeal for Catholicism and the Guises had been mere feign- 
ing: she now prevailed on the King to fall into her old and 
favourite policy, of taking up a middle position, and so 
ruling both parties. But such refined policy scarcely ever 
succeeds in times of revolution and civil war. The con- 
tending factions were too exasperated to listen to any 
terms of compromise ; and the King and his mother lost 
the confidence of the Catholics, without gaining that of 
the Hugonots. By this means they raised up a new and 
most formidable enemy—the Catholic League. The chief 
members of the Romanist party looked with horror on every 
proposal of accommodation with heretics; they distrusted 
Catherine as having been guilty of repeated acts of perfidy, 
—though these acts had as yet been only directed against 
their enemies; and they wished to stand apart from a 
leadership which might lead them in a wrong direction. 
A form of oath, drawn up by a few noblemen at Peronne, 
and which bound the subscribers to make no peace with 
heresy, and to aid each other for its extirpation, was car- 
ried through the country and taken by great multitudes ; 
and, within a few weeks of the framing of this covenant, 
the League had become an organized and formidable body. 
The danger roused the King, and, no doubt by Catherine’s 
advice, he warded the blow aimed at his authority, by 
voluntarily placing himself at the head of the new Associa- 
tion. This step was successful for the time ; though it gave 
a sanction to the League, which rendered it no longer trea- 
sonable, it also disarmed it of its significance, and the 
taking of the oath seemed to become an unmeaning form. 
Accordingly, for a time, the operations of the League lan- 
guished ; and the King was left undisturbed to carry on 
an ostensible war with the Hugonots, continually broken 
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in upon by negociations, which, though fruitless, kept the 
more zealous Catholics in perpetual uneasiness. 

The secret discontent burst into a flame, upon the death 
of the Duke of Anjou, next heir to the crown, which trans- 
ferred the right of inheritance to Henry of Navarre. This 
young prince had been brought up bya mother, who, herself a 
most zealous Protestant, had instilled her principles, together 
with somewhat of her own strength of character, into the 
mind of her son. At the same time, Henry partook, in 
about an equal degree, of the vacillating and plastic nature 
of his father, the King of Navarre. Several years of his 
youth had been spent in the profligate Court of Catherine 
de Medicis, and he had plunged deeply into its dissipations. 
His good-temper, liveliness and wit made him many friends, 
in spite of the faults and weaknesses incident to such 
happy, but easy, temperaments. Offered the choice be- 
tween death and the mass by Charles IX., on St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Eve, he had preferred the latter; but, as soon as 
he conveniently could, he made his escape, protested against 
his conversion as being compulsory, and, after some short 
hesitation on the part of the Hugonot leaders, had been 
allowed to take the position to which he seemed entitled by 
his birth, of head of the faction. Since that time, he had 
signalized his repentance, and made himself obnoxious to 
the Catholics, by many feats of daring and enterprize, 
many successful battles, or rather skirmishes, and many 
hardships and fatigues suffered in the cause of the Refor- 
mation. Now, the death of Anjou rendering him next 
heir to the throne, and the King’s health being precarious, 
it became an object of importance with the more vio- 
lent Catholics to have the Prince of Navarre, as a heretic, 
solemnly excluded from the succession. But on this point 
it was found impossible to gain the King’s consent: 
Henry ILI. really loved his cousin, and steadily refused to 
declare any other heir. The consequence was, that the 
members of the League threw off their former professions 
of loyalty, refused to recognize the king as the head of their 
body, bestowed that honour on the Duke of Guise, and 
took up arms as a separate and independent power. From 
henceforth there were three parties in the field,—the King 
professing an equal resolution to punish the disloyalty of 
the League, and the heresy of the Hugonots. The former 
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of these objects, however, was evidently that which he had 
most at heart 

The King’s alternations of vigour and imbecility exposed 
him to dangers, from which a greater consistency, even of 
weakness, would have kept him free. Surrounded as he 
was by enemies, to whom he had proved himself formidable, 
he suffered himself to remain almost defenceless in Paris, 
a city which had always been the stronghold of the ultra- 
Catholics, and in which the Dukes of Guise had received 
repeated proofs of popularity too great for a subject. 
Though his friends discovered, and warned him of, a con- 
spiracy to assassinate him at a religious procession he was 
to take part in, the King contented himself with sending 
for a few troops of guards, and absenting himself from the 
solemnity. This security and apathy encouraged the Duke 
of Guise to venture on a bold stroke. Giving out that he 
merely intended to petition the King for a redress of the 
League’s grievances, he advanced towards Paris, disregarded 
the messages of Henry, who forbade his approach, and de- 
taining the messengers, hurried forward unannounced, and 
entered the city with only eight attendants. Any fears for 
his personal safety were speedily dissipated by the enthu- 
siasm of his reception. ‘Thousands upon thousands, says 
Mr. James, followed him through the streets : the windows 
were filled with ladies, who showered flowers upon his head: 
the people held out their rosaries to touch him as he passed, 
as if some holy influence must emanate from the general of 
the Catholic League: and voices were heard to cry, “ Wel- 
come, welcome, great Duke; now you are come, we are safe.” 
Catherine de Medicis hastened to meet him, and on receiving 
his assurance that he merely sought a peaceful interview 
with the King, accompanied him into the royal presence. 
Henry received him with a frown, saying, “1 warned you 
not to come,” and, refusing to enter into discussion with 
his rebellious subject, dismissed him with a recommen- 
dation, since he professed loyalty to prove it by his 
actions. 

The Duke having retired to his hotel, the adjacent streets 
and courts became the rendezvous of a vast crowd of ad- 
herents, who came swarming from all parts of the town. 
The next morning matters were brought to extremities by 
the King, who issued a proclamation commanding the 
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throng to disperse. This being disobeyed, the royal troops 
were sent to enforce it. At this critical moment the weak- 
ness of the King ruined all. Just as Crillon, at the head 
of the guards, was ordering his men to charge, he received 
a message from Henry, commanding him on no account 
to let blood be shed. The pause that ensued emboldened 
the rebels. The Duke’s officers mingled in the crowd, 
and suggested the most effectual method of resistance,—a 
method which afterwards became only too familiarly known 
to the Parisians. Chains were stretched from corner to 
corner of the streets; barrels were procured, and filled 
with stones and earth; the train-bands of the Parisians 
took post behind them, armed with pikes and arquebuses ; 
barricade after barricade was pushed forward, almost to 
the gates of the Louvre; and, whilst the soldiers of the 
King, forbidden to use their weapons, looked idly on, the 
royal palace was surrounded by a line of rude but effectual 
fortification, and the King seemed almost a prisoner. 
Thus far all had passed without bloodshed ; but at length, 
some accidental collision having awakened the savage 
spirit of a Parisian mob, the Swiss were attacked, several 
of them put to death, and the rest, saved by the inter- 
ference of the Duke of Guise, were forced to lay down 
their arms and quit the city. Night came on, and the 
inmates of the palace remained on their guard, every 
moment expecting an assault which they were not pre- 
pared to repel. Early in the morning, Catherine set out 
to seek an audience with the Duke of Guise. Her car- 
riage was stopped at the barricades, and she was obliged 
to alight and proceed in her chair. The Duke received 
her with sternness and even discourtesy, suffering the 
conference to be frequently interrupted whilst he gave 
audience to various leading men among the citizens. In 
all this, however, he was but playing into the hands of 
the artful Queen, whose object it was to detain the Duke 
with proposals for accommodation whilst her son was 
making his escape. The King first went out, to prevent 
suspicion, in an ordinary walking dress, and proceeded to 
the gardens of the Tuilleries, at the back of which lay the 
royal stables. His air was easy and unconstrained, his 
pace slow, and he spoke to several persons as he walked 
along. But the moment he reached the stables, the doors 
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were closed, he drew on a pair of riding boots, mounted a 
strong horse, and, crossing the Pont-neuf, rode on at full 
speed towards Chartres, accompanied by sixteen gentlemen 
and twelve servants. When this news was brought to the 
Duke of Guise, he became extremely agitated, and, turn- 
ing angrily to the Queen-Mother, said, “ Madam, you 
amuse me to myruin!” It was then too late, however, to 
attempt pursuit ; and thus ended the memorable Jour de 
barricades, wherein the Duke’s imprudence, in not guard- 
ing the back of the palace as well as the front, lost him the 
prize which he had risked so much to gain. 

After this narrow escape the King was more cautious, 
and took care to keep at a distance from Paris whilst the 
Duke of Guise lived. The Duke, on the other hand, was 
so flushed with his successes, so rash by nature, or so apt 
to despise his enemy, that he ventured a second time to 
come unarmed into the presence of the King, at a place 
where he himself had not the population of a metropolis at 
his back. Warnings, it is said, were not wanting. We 
are told that, under his napkin at dinner, Guise found a 
scrap of paper, bearing the words, “ Take care what you do, 
they are about to destroy you!” and that he simply wrote 
under it, ‘“ They dare not,” and threw the paper under the 
table. Other more distinct cautions and prognostics, 
which his cotemporaries thought much of, were treated by 
him with equal disregard. He now paid the penalty for 
his temerity. As he was on his way, alone, to an audience 
with the King, and lifting the tapestry of the ante-room to 
pass into his presence, he received a blow from a poniard 
in the throat, and a party of the King’s guards, falling upon 
him, put him to death with their swords. 

This act of treachery proved of little service to the King. 
The triple war continued to rage, with no other material 
result than that the violence of the League made Henry 
by degrees more and more favourably disposed towards the 
Hugonots. But this anomalous state of parties was put an 
end to by the fanaticism of the Jesuit, Jacques Clement, 
whose morbid feelings and perverted understanding were 
worked upon till he believed himself commissioned by 
Heaven to put the King to death. With his dying breath 
the monarch named Henry of Narvarre his successor. 
Henry LV., as he is now to be termed, was near enough 
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to visit, and take leave of, his expiring kinsman. But in 
the same hour that kinsman ceased to live, Henry was 
taught that his elevation to the throne must in all probability 
be conditional on his conversion to Catholicism. The scene 
that ensued is thus graphically described by Mr. James :— 


“ On entering the chamber of the deceased King a strange and 
fearful scene presented itself. The room was filled with the Catho- 
lic nobility of France ; the minions were at the foot of the bed, with 
tapers in their hands, singing the service of the dead; and all the 
rest, ‘amidst howlings of despair,’ were drawing down their hats, or 
casting them on the ground, clenching their fists, plotting together, 
eiving each other the hand, making vows and promises, of which 
nothing was heard but the ending words—‘ rather die a thousand 
deaths!’ One voice, however, gave the interpretation of all; a 
gentleman exclaiming aloud, at ten paces from the King, that he 
would rather give himself up to any enemies than suffer a Hugonot 
monarch. 

“While Henry retired from this confused and mutinous crowd to 
take measures for his own safety, the others held a hurried consul- 
tation, and the result was soon made known, by the Duke of Lon- 
gueville, at the head of a large body of the nobility, seeking the 
King and desiring to confer with him. As the Duke was not in- 
clined to speak himself, Marshal D’O was chosen to express the 
sentiments of the zealous Catholics; and, in a long oration, he 
pointed out to Henry the dangers of his situation, and exhorted him 
at once to embrace the Romish Faith, as the only means of retain- 
ing the nobility of France in his service. 

“ Henry, we are told, turned pale, either with anger or agitation, 
but he immediately replied in words which must be recorded here : 

. . ‘However, that you may neither call my firmness obstinacy, 
nor my prudence obstinacy, I reply to you, that I appeal from the 
judgment of this company to yourselves, when you have had time to 
think, and when there are more peers of France and officers of the 
crown amongst you than I see here present . . . . I shall yet have 
amongst the Catholics all who love France or their honour.’ 

“As he was concluding this characteristic address, the brave 
Givri, who had carried terror into the hearts of the Parisians, by a 
cannonade after the defeat of Aumale at Senlis, entered the room, 
and, throwing himself at the King’s feet, embraced his knees, ex- 
claiming, ‘I have just seen the flower of your brave nobility, Sire, 
who reserve, till they have taken vengeance, their tears for their 
dead King, and wait with impatience the commands of their living 
monarch. You are the King of the brave, Sire, and none but 
cowards will abandon you.’” —Vol. ili. pp. 5—S8. 
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The accession of Henry IV. simplified the contest, but 
without diminishing its violence. The League disowned a 
heretic king, and brought forward one of Henry’s uncles, 
an old Cardinal, who had some obscure kind of claim to 
be considered heir to the throne. Under the banners of 
this pretender, the Catholic leaders waged an obstinate 
war with the new king, who found his position far from 
strengthened by his accession of dignity. Though his 
forces were more numerous than before, they were much 
less cordially united. The Hugonots and Catholics in his 
camp hated each other fullas much as the common enemy. 
Henry often found it necessary to divide his forces, and 
send them on independent enterprizes, to prevent their 
falling out amongst themselves. On one occasion a mutiny 
was excited by merely witnessing the King in the perform- 
ance of the Protestant rites of worship; some of the Hugo- 
nots were wounded, and Henry, with tears of indignation 
in his eyes, was forced to quit his quarters, and finish his 
devotions in the open field. 

The religious war had now raged—if we reckon from 
the conspiracy of Amboise,—upwards of thirty years ; and 
the relative strength of the two parties seems to have been 
much the same at last as at first. It had been demon- 
strated that the Hugonots could not be crushed—that it 
was impossible to establish an unity of faith in France by 
force of arms; and that, on the other hand, it was impos- 
sible for Protestantism to gain the ascendant, or become 
anything else but the religion of a small minority in the 
State. It seems probable that upon the first appeal to 
arms, conversion to either side came to a stop, men’s 
passions being too much engaged to allow of their listen- 
ing to argument. Slowly and gradually, however, both 
parties seem to have had the conviction forced upon them, 
that some compromise of their original demands was 
necessary. But the Catholics would listen to no arrange- 
ment that should have the effect of placing a heretic on 
the throne; nor would the Hugonots submit to the exclu- 
sion of the rightful heir, who had so long headed their 
battles. Henry IV. adopted the only possible method of 
solving the difficulty, by becoming convinced of the errors 
of Protestantism. As to the probable sincerity of this 
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conversion, we may content ourselves with giving Mr. 
James’s statement of the case :-— 


“In the meantime, Henry, while at Nantes, had been engaged in 
listening to frequent conferences regarding religion. He gave his 
attention to Papists and to Protestants alike, and from the latter he 
obtained an admission, that ‘God is not less honoured in the 
Roman Church than in that of the Reformation,’ and that salvation 
might be obtained in one as well as the other. This assurance ap- 
pears to have had a great effect upon the King’s mind, and he 
argued, that if such was the belief of the Protestants, while the 
Roman Catholics declared that no man could be saved out of their 
own communion, security was only to be found with the latter. 
‘Prudence requires,’ he said, addressing a Protestant Minister, ‘ that 
I should be of the religion of the Catholics, and not of yours; be- 
cause, in being of theirs, 1 am saved, both according to them and 
according to you,—but being of yours, | am only saved according 
to you, but not according to them.’ It has been supposed, indeed, 
and with great probability, that De Mornay and others, who took 
part in these conferences, did not exert themselves with any degree 
of zeal to retain the King in the Protestant faith, and, seeing that 
his conversion was the only means of restoring peace to France, 
suffered their opponents to gain advantages in argument which 
might have been prevented. At the same time, the Archbishop of 
Bourges, a man of considerable talents and piety, with a number of 
other Roman Catholic prelates, brought the whole force of their 
eloquence to the work of conversion; and although zealous Pro- 
testants’ have not been able to conceive that Henry was sincerely 
convinced, it is scarcely possible, when the question is considered 
calmly, to suppose that he was not. The whole arts, arguments 
and eloquence of Rome were employed to bring conviction to his 
mind ; the opinions of the Fathers of the Church, whose works he 
had never read, were cited upon points which he had little oppor- 
tunity of investigating ; the Sexample of multitudes whom he knew 
to be men of wisdom, learning and piety, was held up before him ; 
and, on the other hand, nothing was opposed to these inducements, 
but the cold and feeble reasoning of persons probably unwilling to 
be successful... . . . 

“Tt would be tedious and vain to recapitulate all that has been 
said regarding the conversion of the King; some have asserted that 
Henry treated the subject with levity, saying that Paris was well 
worth a mass; others have declared that Gabrielle d’Estrées had a 
creat share in the conversion of Henry; and Aubigné, with his 
usual malevolence, has done all that he could to throw an air of 
ridicule and insincerity over the whole proceeding. But almost all 
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those who knew Henry well, have declared that his conversion was 
sincere, and appeal to the whole course of his after-life as a proof 
of the assertion. It is probable that the monarch, always indifferent 
to forms and ceremonies, thought the change in a religious point of 
view of much less importance than it appeared to the more zealous 
of either religion; but the respect which he paid, throughout his 
whole life, to the rites of the Roman Catholic Church, even in 
points where his vices and weaknesses were concerned, gives strong 
proof of his sincerity. We know that he even separated himself for 
a time from her he loved best, when about to perform some extraordi- 
nary act of devotion ; and indeed he seems not only to have em- 
braced the doctrines, but also some of the superstitions, of the 
Roman Church. A careful examination of his acts throughout the 
rest of his life can scarcely fail to impress the mind with a belief 
that his conversion was sincere ; and the character of the monarch 
was so strongly opposed to fraud and deceit of any kind, that there 
is every reason to conclude, in the remarkable words of Sully, that 
‘a prince who had never cheated men, was very far removed from 
the design of cheating God.’ ”’—Vol. iii. pp. 199—204. 


Henry’s conversion was the death-blow of the League. 
Though a show of opposition was kept up for some time, 
under the pretext that Henry had not yet obtained a re- 
versal of the Papal interdict, yet the war silently melted 
away. Many Protestant gentlemen were led by the example 
of Henry to re-enter the Church of Rome. The towns that 
had held out for the League either shook off their garri- 
sons and returned to their allegiance, or were sold by their 
governors to the Crown. Henry, who had several times, 
previously to his conversion, attempted in vain to force a 
way for his troops through the walls of Paris, now gained 
an easy and bloodless entrance through the gates, eagerly 
welcomed by the citizens, and only incommoded by their 
loyal eagerness to obtain a sight of his person. “ Poor 
souls,” said he, “ they are starving to see a King!” By 
the time that he was formally reconciled to the Court of 
Rome, the tranquillity of his dominions was all but com- 
plete. The last act of this long and exasperating war was 
the good-natured punishment inflicted on Mayenne, the 
brother of the murdered Duke of Guise, and the head 
and general of the League. 








“ Mayenne, feeling deeply the clemency of the monarch who had 
thus, in fact, loaded him with favours, when he had nothing to 
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expect but disgrace and punishment, set out to make his submission 
in person to the King, who was then at Monceaux with the fair 
Gabrielle. When he arrived, Henry was in the beautiful park of 
that place, attended only by Sully; and on his approach, the mo- 
narch advanced to meet him. Mayenne knelt before the King, and 
embraced his knees, assuring him of his fidelity for the future, and 
thanking him from having delivered him ‘ from the arrogance of the 
Spaniards, and the cunning of the Italians.” The King then has- 
tened to raise him, and embraced him three times, with the utmost 
cordiality, after which, taking him by the hand, and changing the 
subject, he led him through the park, pointing out the changes and 
improvements he intended to make. The King walked with his 
usual rapid pace. Mayenne, who had become excessively fat, and 
was troubled both with gout and sciatica, followed with difficulty, 
panting, limping, and growing red in the face. With good hu- 
moured malice, Henry continued this exercise for some time, whis- 
pering to Sully, ‘If I walk this great body much longer, I shall 
avenge myself without much trouble; and then turning to 
Mayenne, he added, ‘ Tell the truth, cousin, do I not go some- 
what fast for you?’ The Duke replied that he was ready to expire. 
‘There is my hand,’ replied the King, embracing him again, ‘ take 
it; for, on my life, this is all the vengeance I shall ever seek.’ ”’— 
Life of Henry IV., vol. iii. pp. 255, 256. 


But, when Henry was once firmly seated on the throne, 
it became necessary for him to establish, on a permanent 
basis, the relations that were henceforth to subsist between 
his Catholic and Protestant subjects. This was the object 
of the celebrated Edict of Nantes; the nature of which 
will appear from the following extract :—~ 


** Henry himself, when the head of the Calvinistic party, had 
always declared that he would be satisfied with the Edict of 1577”— 
much the same in terms as the Edict of Catherine de Medicis, 
which has been laid before the reader—‘ if it were strictly ob- 
served ; but the Hugonot leaders now naturally expected something 
more from a monarch whom they had aided so powerfully to place 
upon the throne. Henry accordingly added their eligibility to offices 
in the courts of law; and in the department of the finance. All 
their rights as citizens were preserved to them; and, if some 
shackles were placed upon their religious freedom, the burden was 
not very onerous. In every Parliament, a Court, composed of Pro- 
testants and Catholies in equal numbers, was established ; certain 
towns were left in the hands of the Hugonots, without being included 
in the Edict, as places of security, and the Calvinistie clergy were 
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paid from the royal treasury. Their convocations, or synods, were 
permitted under proper regulations, and they were allowed to exer- 
cise openly their religion, except in certain towns and districts, from 
which the King was bound by treaties to exclude it. They were, 
however, required to pay a decent reverence to the religion of their 
fellow-subjects, and to yield obedience to the laws of the land, 
which both parties had too frequently infringed. Such was the 
famous Edict of Nantes, which was signed on the 13th April 1598.” 


—Life of Henry IV., vol. iii. pp. 293, 294. 


With this memorable treaty of peace,—for such it 
must be considered,—we may close our notice of the 
French religious war,—a war, the issue of which may be 
looked upon as having first established in Europe, on 
a firm basis, the great principle of religious toleration. 
Having trespassed at so much length on the reader’s pa- 
tience, we shall not follow Mr. James through the remain- 
der of Henry’s reign; we shall leave the monarch at the 
zenith of his prosperity, in possession of a throne which 
he was destined to adorn, and a tranquillity which the toils 
and dangers of his youth had richly earned. 
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Art. IV.—FESTUS. 


Festus ; a Poem. By Philip James Bailey, Barrister-at-Law. 
Second Edition. London, 1845. 
Ir Christianity be a fact and not a legend, the age of 
legends is past and will not return. Not only has histo- 
rical criticism shown that the old Pagan myths have no 
firm basis of evidence, but the want which produced them 
in early times now appears strange to us. When a Greek 
looked back upon the past history of his nation, he re- 
quired something more than a knowledge of bare fact, of 
merely human actions, of simply human casualties. Tired 
with the monotony of fact around them, and contemporary 
with them,—thinking meanly of human nature in their 
own age, yet not the less penetrated with the want of some- 
thing nobler and diviner,—not seeing traces of divine in- 
terposition in their own age adequate to produce in them 
a full and entire conviction of the divine government of 
the world, pagans ever looked back to some dream of the 
past life of their nation, more glorious than its present 
condition, more immediately under the hand of super- 
human beings, exhibiting a more gigantic force of will and 
a grander vigour of conception ;—darkened it may be with 
more awful crimes, but also illuminated by sublimer vir- 
tues. Hence in Greek art, the favourite subjects of the 
poet belonged to the heroic age, in which the poet could 
begin upon a belief already fixed in the minds of his hearers, 
and needed only to show forth in clear manifestation the 
existing popular conception of terrible calamities following 
by divine appointment a fated race from generation to 
generation, of horrible crimes, and still more horrible re- 
tributions, never ceasing, till, ike the murderers of Cesar, 
the criminals were one and all hunted down. In modern 
fiction the case is widely different. No heroic age now 
affords ready-made characters to the poet; nor will his 
skill in representing them, so as to impress the imagina- 
tion, be able to induce a belief in their real existence.— 
We have no legend now so attractive to the popular fancy 
as the story of Gidipus or Agamemnon to the fancy of the 
Greeks. Even the genius of Shakespeare has failed to 
keep alive a belief in the historical reality of Lear: we 





































12 Festus. 
even forget that our ancestors believed in it. The want 
which produced these mythical narratives was a desire to 
find in the past, a real truth more accordant with the 
notions of a divine retribution or interposition, and in 
which the grandeur of heroic virtue should be more clearly 
brought out than in the life which those lived, who felt the 
want. A religious narrative, experience shows, is an object 
which human nature craves for; and if in historically 
verified fact, the desire finds no fitting supply, it will strive, 
by the aid of the imagination, to create some fiction which 
the mind will believe to be true, because it satisfies a 
craving for which there is no other food. If any one were 
to doubt that this peculiarity of Christian nations is owing 
to Christianity, he might find evidence to overcome his he- 
sitation in the history of the middle ages. So soon as the 
knowledge of Christian history became progressively more 
and more meagre, and as the diffusion of the Bible be- 
came less and less ; so soon arose a crowdof saints’ lives, 
all legendary, and some devoid of any historical basis, full 
of absurd miracles, and foolish asceticism, and disgusting 
spiritual pride, but, nevertheless, giving satisfaction to that 
peculiar craving for a life in which, more than in ordinary 
matter of fact, the requirements of the conscience were 
fulfilled, and the aspirations of the affections were realized. 
Guizot reckons 25,000 of these lives which were doubtless 
all the more sought after when the diffusion of Christian 
doctrine had increased the discrepancy between the life 
actually seen and the ideal life which all desired, and when 
the want of access to Christian history shut out the mass of 
the Church from contemplating the life of our Lord. With 
Protestantism the reaction came, and with the first print- 
ing of the New Testament the days of legends began to 
pass away from modern Europe. Neither Thucydides, nor 
Plato, nor Aristotle, ever outgrew the hereditary belief in 
their heroic age; they had quite enough of historic criti- 
cism to show the instability of its foundation, but they had 
no satisfying truth with which to replace it. Now we do 
not require to build our faith on legends: and it is because 
they found a rest for their hearts in scriptural fact, that 
Protestants have ceased gradually since the Reformation 
to believe in hundreds upon hundreds of them. Hence, 
when in Protestant England and Protestant Germany, 
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great dramatic poets arose, they found no stories of the 
past, which they could one and all tel! like the Greek dra- 
matists. In the traditions of our ancestors we do not be- 
lieve, nor do those poets who enter deepest into the spirit 
of old legends seem to us one whit the nearer to a true 
narrative of the past. The reaching of historic truth by 
poetic inspiration is as strange to us as it was familiar to 
Homer. We are deeply grateful to a poet, who gives us a 
vivid picture of a life diviner than our own; but we are 
not absolutely in need of it from him, because we have an 
all-perfect life exhibited to us in real history. 

Such is, we think, the right explanation of the great 
place which historical myths play in the Greek drama, and 
their scarcity both in England and in Germany. In both 
countries, however, one myth has taken a firm hold on the 
minds of the people, and has served in both countries as a 
material for the creations of high poetic genius. We 
mean the story of Dr. Faustus, of Wittenberg, who ex- 
hausted all human learning, in weariness of mind attached 
himself to the study of magic and other forbidden lore ; 
then sold himself to the devil in return for the gift of a su- 
perhuman power that was to continue for a fixed term of 
years; and on the expiration of that term was borne off 
by the devil with exemplary punctuality. This story still 
survives in the west of England, where it is a nursery tale. 
Marlow, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, took up the story, and 
worked it up into a most remarkable five-act tragedy. In 
Germany the story has long been, and we believe still is, 
a great favourite with dramatic writers; though no one of 
their productions has yet attained a European reputation, 
except the Faust of Goethe. We have now before us a 
third work, which we do not deem unworthy to be named 
in connection with these celebrated productions. We sus- 
pect that the author of “ Festus” would not be offended 
at our saying that the Faust of Goethe is by very much 
the very finest version of the tale. We cannot, however, 
expect that our author will concur in all which we shall 
advance ;—the rather because we shall be obliged to pro- 
test against certain moral theories, and religious concep- 
tions which pervade his work. We hope to make it evi- 
dent, before we have done, that we have a warm admira- 
tion for the many passages of splendid poetry, which this 
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drama contains: the passages that we shall quote from it, 
will, we are persuaded, induce our readers to place its author 
very high among living English poets; possibly some may 
rank him second among them. 

Before proceeding to criticise “ Festus” however, we 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of devoting a few sen- 
tences to the old legend of Faustus. This will not be so 
great a digression as it seems, for one characteristic of this 
old Gothic tradition which we shall see most clearly by 
comparing it with the classical dramatic stories, is the 
bringing out a great truth, which it is the worst defect of 
the work before us to have left unnoticed. The distin- 
guishing characteristic of Greek legends, as they appear 
in the dramatic writers, has been described by Augustus 
Schlegel and other high authorities, as the prominence 
given in them to the struggle between an irresistible 
destiny, and the free will of man, represented there as 
changeful, but intelligent and self- determining ; weak but 
ever r struggling to get loose from the dead weight of its 
immutable adversary. In its highest form this conception 
of the great problem of life has a hold on a deep truth, 
which, as our readers will soon see, the work before us is a 
warning to enunciate with vigour. When some deep and 
awful crime had been committed — some incest of a 
mother with a son, some murder of a husband by a wife— 
to the Greek it was a point of religious faith that a retribu- 
tion fell on all the race of the criminal, and most fearfully 
on the criminal himself. The will of the individual 
struggled in vain to free itself from its doom ; some great 
men are said to have possessed a strange power of compel- 
ling meaner minds by a glance of the eye and a word of com- 
mand to do what was contrary to their firmest resolutions ; 
and so, as the Greeks thought, a strange fascination came 
upon the fated race; their sin and the sin of their ancestors 
foundthem out; andthe will of the Mo:pa was accomplished. 
We now believe that sin is most certainly punished here and 
hereafter. We also believe that as sin is a personal act, so 
the retribution for sin is personal also; that though the 
consequence of sin may sometimes fall upon the innocent, 
yet, instructed by revelation, we believe that the gulph is 
infinite between God’s punishment on the sinner for his 
sin, which we know to express the permanent spirit of the 
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just legislation of the universe, and those cases of inno- 
cent suffering, of which the reason is unknown to us. We 
must not call down the wrath of Ezekiel by maintaining 
that “the fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge.”” We may see pernicious falsehood in 
the old Greek legends ; but perceiving that the great truth 
that sin is to be punished here is clearly visible in them, 
let us turn to this legend of Faustus, the only modern 
myth of notoriety enough to compare with them, and let 
us examine if it fall behind the Greek conception, or is in 
advance of it. In this legend, the crime is the selling the 
soul to the Principle of Evil, the giving up, for the sake 
of power and for lucre of pleasure and honour, the mind 
full of immortal affections, subject to the rule of religious 
obligation, capable of knowing a little the all-perfect God : 
it is the voluntary preference of Satan unto him. The 
Greek dwelt on a few horrid acts which shocked his sensi- 
bility, the medizval Christian looked at the sacrifice of the 
whole soul as the one irremediable act, after which the 
only office of pain was punitive. Again, the Greek too 
often, if not always, looked for something external to the 
mind of the criminal to come upon him and overwhelm 
him ; violent death, an entail of calamities on his descen- 
dants, blindness, loss of friends, such are the punishments 
inflicted on him. In the old legend, and in the tragedy of 
Marlow which embodied it, Faust is given over to the 
Principle of Evil to be punished for ever. The impersona- 
tion of all Evil is the prime agent in the infliction of its 
punishment: he is the Ruler of Hell. 

Many readers of this review, we are aware, do not be- 
lieve this to bea fact. But whether it be a fact, or not, to 
us it seems certain that it is an embodiment in a personal 
form of the great truth, that the greatest punishment of sin 
exists in the sin itself; that it is nothing external to the 
guilty soul ; that it consists mainly in the contemplation of 
its own guilty will, its own mean selfishness, its own impure 
desires, its own upstart rebellion against God. Who can 
tell what thoughts and what feelings it was Judas fled 
from, when he went and hanged himself? Who does not 
feel that mere physical pain is a relief from this keener 
torture of the inward soul? In all other griefs a man 
can withdraw himself into the inmost sanctuary of the 
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soul, whence, although in all of us it be full of worldly and 
unholy sounds, some deep and silent emotion may pour 
out its heart to God. But here in remorse there is no 
such comfort ; it is this inmost sanctuary of the heart, 
that is the home of the avenger,—to seek shelter there is 
to ask protection from Apollyon, and to pitch our tents in 
the very Valley of the Shadow of Death. Nor, for a time 
at least, can relief be sought from prayer. The image of 
the holy God whom we have sinned against is that exactly 
which drives us most to despair: for a time the more 
we think on him the deeper is the sense of our guilt, the 
fiercer the agony of our trial.—Such is the most terrible 
punishment of sin which God has inscribed on our nature; 
to the deepening sense of our awful guilt, all other con- 
sequences of it are feeble supplements or temporary pre- 
liminaries ; from it men have sought relief in penance, as 
though to drown their inward anguish in a tempest of ex- 
ternal inflictions. This is clearly contained in the mediz- 
val doctrine; the Principle of Evil is the inflicter of its 
punishment; the first of sinners is the overseer of their 
prison house. 

In the medizeval myth of Faustus, very great prominence 
is given to this conception, as we plainly see; how much then 
does it surpass those of the Greeks! We cannot pursue 
this comparison much further. We can only observe that 
the punishment of sin is strictly personal in the medizval 
myth: and that it is not confined to the present state. If 
it had been so confined, the legend would have been 
revolting to the temper of mind in Christian Europe in 
Marlow’s time and now. Whatever we may think of the 
doctrines of the Roman Church, she has a claim to at least 
this praise: it is her hand that has branded ineffaceably on 
the mind of Europe the belief in a certain retribution for 
sin: she found undoubtedly the outlines of the doctrine be- 
lieved by those she came to teach; but it is her teaching that 
has given the idea fullness, depth, and permanence. The 
reality of the belief appears as much in some of her worst 
doctrines as in some of her best. What is the practice of 
indulgences, but the paying real money, possessing ex- 
changeable value on earth, to avoid the punishment of sin 
in an unseen world? What do the numerous bequests 
to the church remind us of, but that there was a belief 
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that certain punishments were impending over the sinner, 
and that giving certain gifts to a body of men on earth 
was a means of avoiding them. No doubt these are 
gross superstitions; but surely it should come home to 
the hearts of a money-getting generation, that three cen- 
turies ago men were willing to give hard cash to save 
themselves from the pains of sin. We suspect that a 
priesthood in Greece would have got but little by putting 
up to auction the fee simple of the Elysian fields. If we 
would really test our own realisation of a future state and 
that of others, we must turn aside sometimes from 
Luther to contemplate Tetzel; and we must not so confine 
our meditation to the martyrs of Protestantism, as never 
to fix our imaginations on the priest-ridden death-bed of a 
Norman baron. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to conclude that 
this idea of retribution, common to the Greek legends 
and to the story of Faustus, is that which has rendered 
it most attractive in our generation. In the poem of 
Festus, as in the Faust of Goethe, this idea is systemati- 
cally omitted. Goethe assumes so little of Christian the- 
ology that the omission does not seem to us so strange 
in him. But the orthodoxy of our author is very ostenta- 
tiously displayed, and it puzzles us much to think how he 
can have mislaid an idea which is so prominent in his pro- 
fessed faith. We do not feel called on to dwell upon the 
subject, but we regret to have to say, that we are un- 
able to discern much appearance of heartfelt conviction in 
the parade of dogmatic truths with which Mr. Bailey has 
sought to adorn his pages. In one point of view we think 
they have been of service to him, inasmuch as they have 
procured him the praise of a Christian poet, to which, in 
our judgment, the morality of the work would by no 
means of itself have entitled him. We hope that other 
readers will be able to accept as a fact the declaration 
that, in this work, “ all that is said of Deity is said with 
love and reverence,” which the author puts forth in a 
versified and prosaic proem. For ourselves we own that we 
would willingly exchange a good deal of rhodomontade 
about love for a few hearty expressions of genuine re- 
verence. 

The Poem begins with a Prologue in heaven, after the 
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manner of Goethe. In it Lucifer obtains leave to tempt 
Festus, although it is specified expressly that the tempta- 
tions should be fruitless, and that the soul of Festus is 
“chosen,” and that he is to be 


** T[allowed to the ends of Heaven, 
That though he plunge his soul in sin like a sword 
In water, it shall nowise cling to him.” 


Upon this the Guardian Angel of Festus gives us a de- 
scription of his character. As this is the only speech with 
which we are favoured from this very silent and apparently 
rather indolent personage, and as it gives us a delineation 
of Festus himself, we shall quote it. We think it will give 
our readers a good idea of the average power of the 
Poem. 





“From infancy through childhood, up to youth 
Have I this soul attended ; marked him blest 
With all the sweet and sacred ties of life— 

The prayerful love of parents, pride of friends, 
Prosperity, and health and ease, the aids 

Of learning, social converse with the good 

And gifted, and his heart all lit with Love. 

Like to the rolling sea with living light ; 

Hopeful and generous and earnest ; rich 

In commune with high spirits, loving truth 

And wisdom for their own divinest selves ; 
Tracking the deeds of the world’s glory, or 
Conning the words of wisdom, Heaven inspired, 
As on the soul in pure effectual ray 

The bright transparent atoms, thought by thought 
Fall fixed for evermore.—And thus his days 
Through sunny morn or moonéd eve, or night 
Star-armed, shining through the deathless air, 
All radiantly elapsed in good and joy— 

All this for long I marked.—There grew at length 
A change within his spirit; and I feared 

A fatal and a final fall from Good.”—P. 6. 


We cannot say that we think this last fear of the guar- 
dian angel altogether unreasonable, especially when in the 
next scene we find Festus himself telling us that he 
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“ Can enjoy nothing 
Which has not the honied sting of sin.”—P. 14. 


We can make out but little of the previous life of Festus : 
although he is fertile in soliloquy he is sparing of his facts ; 
nor do any of the many personages of the poem, who essay 
to describe him, give us any great deal of information.— 
From a conversation with Lucifer we learn, however, that 
Festus has been in love with a lady named Angela, who is 
dead. There is a good deal concerning her which we 
could well spare. Nevertheless there is much to admire 
in the following lines and in some near them :— 


* She whom I once loved died. 
The lightning loathes his clond—the soul its clay— 
Can I forget that hand I took in mine, 
Pale as pale violets; that eye, where mind 
And matter met alike divine? Ah no! 
May God that moment judge me when I do! 
Oh! she was fair: her nature once all spring 
And deadly beauty like a maiden-sword ; 
Startlingly beautiful. I see her now. 
Whatever thou art thy soul is in my mind ; 
Thy shadow hourly lengthens o’er my brain 
And peoples all its pictures with thyself. 
Gone not forgot—passed not lost—thou shalt shine 
In Heaven like a cloudspot in the sun! 
She said she wished to die, and so she died ; 
For cloudlike, she poured out her love, which was 
Her life, to freshen this parched heart.”—P. 34, 35. 


As we read this admiringly, and felt in consequence an 
interest in Angela, we own we were a little puzzled to find 
Festus, a few pages on, engaged in a very ardent love-scene 
with a lady named Clara, who is not introduced to us in 
any way, and of whom we know very little, save that she 
is prone to metaphysical rhapsodies, which we at least 
cannot distinguish from those of Festus himself. We 
were still more disconcerted to find Festus informing Clara, 
that she was his ‘ first, last and only love;’ we had been 
told that Festus was one of the elect; we had unwittingly 
assumed that he would practise veracity—on reading on, 
however, we were doomed to the surprise of finding Festus 
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exactly at the same stage of accepted lover, with the two 
other ladies Elissa and Helen, not to mention a transient 
flirtation with ‘ Marian,’ and a cursory mention of a 
Gipsy girl. No woman is named in the play whom Festus 
does not fall in love with; indeed we do not know how 
Festus could so well describe himself as in the words of 
St. Augustine—‘ Queerebam quod amarem amans amare.’ 
What Mr. Bailey’s defence of these amours would be, it is 
somewhat hard to conjecture. We think, however, that 
we discern a partiality for sins of passion which may have 
inclined him to take profligacy under his patronage. The 
result, however, is outrageously absurd in the midst of the 
grave religious reflections of which Festus has such ample 
store. It reminds of nothing so much as of ‘ Holy Willie’s 
Prayer,’ only we wish that Festus was as witty as his 
prototype. The Immorality is here too ridiculous to be 
injurious, and we cannot stoop to discuss it further. Asa 
climax to the whole, however, we may mention that when 
Festus is in Heaven, at the end of the book, he does not 
forget these many ladies—on the contrary, the following 
dialogue then passes :— 





‘ Festus. But where are those I love ? 

Angel. Yon happy troop.— 

Festus. Ah, blest ones come to me. 

Loves of my heart, on earth: and soul in Heaven 
Are ye all here too with me ? 

All. , All.”"—P. 394. 

Our readers have perhaps seen, that Mr. Bailey is so 
warm a disciple of Luther as to have got over into Anti- 
nomianism ; but they were not, we should think, any more 
than ourselves for his giving us a celestial embodiment of 
his master’s crotchet on polygamy. When we read stuff 
like this, we are almost discontented with ourselves for 
finding any thing to admire in the poem; though in 
truth what we admire is as dissimilar as possible to this 
trash. 

To give our readers, however, some notion of the nobler 
portions of the work, we shall cull a few short specimens 
from various parts. We shall then resume our general 
sketch of it. The first shall be from a scene in a Church- 
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yard, where Festus and Lucifer are standing beside a 


Festus begins :— 


* Let years crowd on, and age bow down 
My body to the earth which gave, 
As yon gray, worn out, crumbling stone 

Dips o’er the grave ! 
What though for me no music thrill, 
Nor mirth delight, nor beauty move ; 
Though the heart stiffen and wax still 
And make no love ; 
Still deep and bright, like river gold, 
Imbedded here thy love shall lie 
Sun-grains, that with the sands are rolled 
Of memory. 
Shall that soul never burst the tomb 
Draped in long robes of living light ? 
Or worm-like, alway eat the gloom 
And dust of night ?”—P. 192. 





In a dialogue whose scene is ‘another and a better 


Angela who has been long dead thus speaks :— 
** As when the eye first views some Andean chain 

Of shadowy rolling mountains, based on air, 

Height upon height, aspiring to the last 

Even to Heaven, in sunny snowy sheen, up 
Stretching like angels’ pinions, nor can tell 

Which be the loftiest nor the loveliest ; 

As when an army, wakening with the sun, 

Starts to its feet, all hope, spear after spear, 

And line on line reundulating light, 

While night’s dull watchfires reek themselves away— 
So feels the spirit, when it first receives 

The bright and mountainous mysteries of God, 

In their free greatness, as by ships at sea, 

Containing Heaven, moving themselves towards us 
Come icebergs, pure and pointed as the star 

Afar off glittering, of invisible depth 

Dissolving ever in the light above.”—P. 158. 


There is some turgidness in this no doubt ; it is clearly 
the creation of a mind which cannot, or will not, stay 
itself to brood over a single feeling, nor to contemplate 
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fixedly a single image ; but we do not know where to find, 
among living poets, such lavishness of original imagery. The 
simile with which the following extract concludes seems to 
us very beautiful. Festus has been describing to Helen 
his former life and his grief at Angela’s death :— 


“ Helen. But, of thy friend? I would hear more of him. 
Perhaps much happiness in friendship made 
ps tr  Bapp 
Amends for his love’s sorrows. 
Festus. Ask me not. 
Helen. But loved he never after? came there none 
To roll the stone from his sepulchral heart 
> 
And sit in it an angel ?”—P. 244. 


We left off in our description of the work at the death 
of Angela. From that time forward the work is a suc- 
cession of scenes having little connection one with an- 
other, which may be classed as follows: Scenes with the 
ladies whom we have mentioned; into one of which the 
Student of the orthodox legend is introduced. Secondly, 
Scenes between Lucifer and Festus. Thirdly, A scene of 
some beauty between Lucifer and Elissa. Fourthly, The 
winding up of the work by scenes in Heaven; in which 
all beings, and Lucifer also, are received up into a state 
of perfect felicity. 

The scene between Festus and the Student merits atten- 
tion, partly because of its intrinsic merit, and partly because 
it contains a description of the poem itself put into the mouth 
of Festus. ‘To critics it is always a help to be put in pos- 
session of the intentions of their Author. In this respect 
Mr. Bailey has been very kind and very copious. We 
quote the conclusion of his description of his own work :— 


“‘ Thus have I shown the likeness of the book, 
And the most truthful likeness of a mind 
That yet was limned ; the mind of youth 
In strengths and failings, in its overcomings 
And in its short comings; the kingly ends, 
The universalizing heart of youth ; 
The love of power, heed not how had, although 
With surety of self-ruin in the end. 
Everything urged against it proves its truth 
And faithfulness to nature. Some cried out 
"Twas inconsistent: so "twas meant to be. 
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Such is the very stamp of truth and nature ; 

And the continual loving sight of its aims 

And the duration of its most expressed 

And dearest rules and objects, this is youth.”—P. 261. 


Our Author has here expressed a portion of his concep- 
tion of his task, which he shares with Goethe, and which 
presents an instructive contrast to the conception of 
Marlow. If we look at them we may find that both con- 
ceptions are highly characteristic of the two ages which 
respectively produced them. In the passage which we 
have quoted we have it set down, that Faustus is intended 
to be a typical character, exhibiting a struggle with diffi- 
culties which beset all men. He is shown to us as the 
representative of man beset with passions within him and 
temptations without him, and as a being who though not 
exempt from some venial sins, was fit for heaven without 
going through any purgatorial interval. The Faust of 
Goethe too is a typical character: he represents a mind, 
which has gone through all human learning, and found no 
rest for his spirit anywhere in it ; he has studied the phy- 
sical sciences, and finds that though they have given him 
copious catalogues of outside seemings, the inner mystery of 
nature’s ‘ plastic power’ remains still a thing hidden and 
unnameable: he has studied theology and can give a 
* definition of God ;” but whether what he has learnt be 
true or not, he hardly knows; after all it may be only 
show and appearance: all that he is certain of is, that 
what he has learned with his head, has taken no hold 
upon his heart ; until his affections have found a satisfying 
truth, he feels there is no rest for him. He has also, as 
we all have, cravings for power and for pleasure, which 
lay him open to the temptations of Mephistophiles. There 
is much to be objected to and to be lamented in Faust ; 
but no where else can we find so true a picture of a man 
without a belief in an unspeakable Mystery to be reve- 
renced and loved. It may not have been given to Goethe 
to comprehend what this mystery is; perhaps he dwelt 
all his life in the court of the Gentiles; but whether this 
be so or not, no one has painted so truly, the weariness and 
weakness of one to whom no glimpe of the “ Holy of 
Holies” has been vouchsafed as yet. Very different was 
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the conception of Marlow. His hero is plain Dr. Faustus 
of Wittenberg, that particular individual and no other. 
His character indeed is sketched in Marlow’s best manner. 
We think it belongs to the one class of men which alone 
he could paint with extreme skill; men self-relying, but 
passionate, unyielding to common hopes, but little influ- 
enced by common fears, in whom a strange settled gloom 
at times is lit up by the strange glare of an unhealthy 
mirth; men, we mean, fierce, stern, greedy and scoffing, 
like his Jew of Malta, and like Eleazar in his Lascivious 
Queen; men, in whose delineation, if we may trust an 
unimpeached tradition, there was something of autobio- 
graphy. We do not fear contradiction from readers of 
Marlow, when we say, that not merely is no stress laid by 
him on the qualities which ‘ Faustus’ has in common with 
all men; but that it is only by a rare mastery of his art 
that he has made the eccentricities of so wild a character 
seem to us at all within the compass of human nature. 
In fact the very conception of a typical character was 
alien to the habit of mind engendered by their circum- 
stances in the poets of the Elizabethan era. It is essen- 
tially a conception incident to a philosophical age, and 
not possible in any other. It is only when the problem 
of life has been thoughtfully analysed, its temptations 
classified, and its hopes enumerated, that a poem can arise 
purporting to display the qualities and to unfold the for- 
tunes of a type of the whole human race. In Elizabeth’s 
time modern moral philosophy was but making a reve- 
rential prelude on the lips of Hooker: and there was no 
trace of it in the notions of the mass of writers for the 
stage. There was, however, another cause still more 
important. In Elizabeth’s time men were living among 
the débris of the feudal system. Much controversy and 
great difficulty still beset those who try to form an esti- 
mate of that singular institution. But upon one point 
there seems now great unanimity. It is not now much 
questioned that the system, as a whole, was eminently 
favourable to the growth of individuality of character; to 
the development, we mean, of strong and singular per- 
sonal peculiarities. For what are the influences which 
engender such peculiarities? Solitude, self-dependence, 
strife with other wills face and to face, and especially victory 
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over them—all these are to be found in great strength 
during the later middle ages. Where else is the isola- 
tion and solitude like that of the castle or the cloister ? 
Where men so self-dependent as the knight or the monk ? 
Where so much strife, not as now between disciplined 
masses obeying one will, but of individuals with every man’s 
hand against them, and they themselves against all? To 
these influences, among others which we cannot pause to 
name, we attribute the morbid growth of strange charac- 
ters so conspicuous in the history of the middle ages. In 
Elizabeth’s time this rank luxuriance was mellowed and 
softened by age, but still it had not died out. Such was 
the field of observation upon character open to our old 
dramatists ; its extent is the cause of the disproportion 
between the number of them, and that of other kinds of 
contemporary writers ; its variety co-operating with their 
own Genius was the cause of their excellence ; its adapta- 
tion to the wants of the time brought to the drama many 
whose minds were not naturally inclined to it, and one of 
these we think was Marlow. In our time all the causes 
which we have specified as causing the development of 
strange characters during the middle ages are at a 
minimum of efficacy. We are now-a-days little alone, and 
when we are we read in books the thoughts of others. 
We are dependent (and it is good that we should be so) on 
others perpetually. Strife face to face with men is un- 
known to all save a professed class who are systematized so 
as to annihilate as much as possible individual will in all 
save the commander. Accordingly in our days characters 
are becoming more and more uniform, and eccentricity 
less and less common; the qualities common to all men 
are acquiring a greater prominence, those peculiar to a 
few obtaining less and less of importance and regard. 
Hence there is a tendency in poets of our days to repre- 
sentative characters, standing for bodies and classes of 
men, and sometimes for the whole human race. We 
have shown that “ Festus” and the Faust of Goethe are 
striking examples of this habit of our age, and we have 
dwelt on it, because we thought ourselves required to show 
why it was so characteristic of the form of mind now pre- 
vailing. 

It is however with but very unequal steps that Mr. 
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Bailey has followed in the track of Goethe. The latter 
solved with splendid success the difficult problem of saving 
his hero from degenerating into a mere abstraction while 
he was going through the trials common to all men. 
Faust is as dramatic a character as Margaret, and the 
scenes between them are often spoken of throughout 
Europe, as the most dramatic that have been written since 
the death of Shakespeare. In Festus there is but little of 
strictly dramatic power. The dialogue itself makes but 
little impression on us: we learn what the character of 
Festus is, mainly from what he tells us of himself, and from 
professed descriptions of him in the mouths of other cha- 
racters. If the result were equally vivid we should not 
esteem this so great a defect in a poem, though it might 
be fatal to an acting play. But the notion which the 
characters in Festus leave on us is not in the highest 
degree vivid: the people seem to us like those whom we 
have met in our sleep: those of Goethe seem to us like 
those whom we have known in real life. A considerable 
portion of this want of definiteness arises from the great 
sameness prevailing in the tone of thought, whether Festus, 
or Lucifer, or any of the ladies, or even any of the good 
angels, be addressing us. The force of contrast is a great 
help in aiding us to understand character; and of this our 
author has wilfully declined to avail himself. The scenes 
between Iestus and Lucifer are in this point of view espe- 
cially defective ; they read like soliloquies going on in a 
single mind. In both Lucifer and Festus we have passions 
of the same intensity, and self control in the same state of 
minimum development; the same craving after mere ex- 
citement, and mere pleasures ; the same turn for fatalistic 
philosophy, and the same partiality for sins of passion. We 
may not stay to remark how finely Goethe has distin- 
guished Mephistophiles and Faust ; how different the man 
whose highest qualities are an aspiration for being some- 
thing better than he is, and knowing something nobler that 
he has yet found out,is from the devil without aspiration 
at all. Faust is given over to the dream that end of life 
is the satisfaction of all desire; but Mephistophiles has 
gone up and down the universe, and found that only the 
one desire after sensual pleasure has anywhere a satisfying 
object. Shelley tells us that “cold hopes swarm like 
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worms within our living clay;”’ Mephistophiles tells us no 
other hopes are reasonable. His words come home to us, 
as an exaggerated echo of the most unfeeling and unaspiring 
of our thoughts. We may not reverence the character of 
Goethe, but we must at least admit that he was one of 
those to whom are revealed the most secret thoughts of many 
hearts. But of all the sins of Mephistophiles, the Lucifer 
of “ Festus” is entirely guiltless. In his conduct he is 
decidedly more correct than Festus himself , and the only 
other difference which we can discover between the m, 1S 
that Lucifer is prone to heavy autobiographical anecdotes 
of himself in his capacity of star. Had a better contrast 
been kept up between them, the personality of Festus might 
have been as distinct as that of Faust in Goethe. 

It is obvious that every work, in which the hero is a 
representative of the fortunes of the whole human race, 
must have in some sense a moral scope: it must present 
us with a delineation of man’s condition on earth, of his 
fitting conduct there, and of the effect of that conduct 
upon his position hereafter. What the moral aim is, we 
learn most easily from the character of the bemg whom 
we are recommended to imitate, and whose failings, we 
are informed, are pardonable. We may learn much too 
from the scheme of religion and philosop hy, which we find 
the model of human excellence incule ating. Now in the 
vase before us, we find, after careful examination, that the 
defects of the work are so gross that the rich imagery with 
which the poem abounds can scarcely compensate us for 
the deformity of its Ethical aspect. We feel bound to say 
of it, that though pretending to give instruction in matters 
of conduct common to all men, it is destitute of the idea 
of duty altogether. We learn from it, that man is not, as 
we supposed, struggling with passions, which he ought to 
put down ; not placed in tempting circumstances, which he 
ought to rule; not engaged in the eternal war between 
good and evil, and bound under the law of a sacred disci- 
pline to pay obedience to God. The general aspect of 
Festus is right in opposition to this conception of life ; 
different characters may very rarely express ideas in cou- 
sonance with it; but such are minor inconsistences, and 
Mr. Bailey has told us that we may disregard them. In 
this ‘ view of life spiritual and earthly’ the scenes are very 
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differently adjusted. The mind of Festus appears to alter- 
nate between two forms of speculation, both of which we 
think false. We take the worst of the two first, because 
the practice of Festus is perhaps on the whole most in ac- 
cordance with it. That our readers may not suspect us of 
unfair dealing we give his own description of his theory :— 
* If therefore passion strike the heart 

Let it have length of line and plenteous play ; 

The safety of superior principles 

Lies in exhaustion of the lower 

However vast and violent.” —P. 326. 

We cannot believe that this passage expresses the settled 
opinion of any thoughtful and instructed man at this day. 
Nevertheless as Mr. Bailey has made his ‘ worldman,— 
his type, as we interpret, of mankind,—act and speak on 
this principle, there must surely be some regard for it lurk- 
ing in his own mind. We do not mean to argue against 
this view from any high principles of philosophy or reli- 
gion; if we did, Mr. Bailey might speciously, though un- 
fairly, reply that he was not bound to suit himself to our 
notions but to his own—our only answer is from bare his- 
torical fact. We think it has been shown countless times, 
that the indulgence of the lower principles to whatever ex- 
tent it be carried does not strengthen but impair the higher 
motives. Is it not, for example, clearly written in the his- 
tory of the Greek tyrants how men of keen intellect, of 
vast energy of mind, of acute sensibility to beauty, gave 
themselves up to ordinary sensuality and cruelty in a degree 
seldom possible since ; but that no strength any the more 
invigorated their better nature ; that on the contrary they 
fell at last into yet fouler crimes and atrocities, not only 
against conscience but against nature? It used to seem tire- 
some to us to read the dry catalogue of these crimes in 
the crabbed and fragmentary hints of Aristotle. We now 
thank him, for he has given us evidence on a great scale to 
rebut the theory “that the safety of superior principles 
lies in the exhaustion of the lower.” But we need not go 
so far back for a refutation : in modern times also the ex- 
periment has been made with the same result. Mr. Bailey 
cannot have forgotten the description of the death-bed of 
Louis the 15th in Mr. Carlyle’s French Revolution. Surely 
in that splendid historical portrait we see painted a man 
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who had adequate means at his disposal for exhausting the 
baser springs of action by indulgence ; how willing he was 
to use those means let the Parc-aux-cerfs, and the Seven 
Years’ War, testify ; or let the witness be that fearful Revo- 
lution of which the vices of his long reign were so powerful 
acause. Yet no man can say that in Louis’s case the 
higher principles had attained to any very absolute safety ; 
except indeed that they had approached as near to non- 
existence as in avy case which we ever heard of. We will 
not weary our readers by insisting longer on a point so 
clear. While we write, we are perplexed at the strangeness 
of our position. We should as soon have expected to be 
called on to teach Sir J. Herschel the multiplication table 
as to give to a writer of Mr. Bailey’s reach of mind instruc- 
tion in these first letters of the moral alphabet. 

In his better moments however Festus maintains a better 
theory ; in them he is neither above nor below an old An- 
tinomian—the “Believer in God’s Miracle”—*“ Nothing can 
be antagonist to God.” He says— 

«7 did not make myself, nor plan my soul, 
[ am no angel nursed in the lap of light, 
Nor fed on milk immortal of the stars, 
Nor golden fruit grown in the summery suns— 
How am | answerable for my heart ? 
It is my master, and is free with me 
As fixed with fate even as a star which moves 
Yet moveth only on a certain course 
In certain mode ;—its liberties are laws, 
Its laws tyrannic ; I cannot hinder it, 
It cannot hinder God.”—P. 201. 

This theory is a step higher than the one which we first 
noticed. In the former the indulgence of wrong and low 
desires was recommended, as advantageous, and as the one 
means towards safety of soul. Here we are allowed to re- 
gret our sins, though they are pronounced to be inevitable. 
From the ‘ Proem’ it is clear that Mr. Bailey is himself a 
disciple of this theory. We used to suppose that Anti- 
nomianism was now only to be found among the more 
uninstructed class of orthodox dissenters; we were not at 
all prepared to see it pervading a poem of great literary 
merit. We did not enough habitually remember the great 
difficulties to which this heresy is a reply: nor did we scc 
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how widely the grounds of it were diffused. Moral philo- 
sophers are especially prone to be severe on Antinomianism ; 
nor are they out of their due limits in so doing, for it dis- 
owns the idea of duty, with which they are wholly con- 
cerned. Nevertheless the difficulty mects them in their 
own science ; it does not belong to Christian theology only, 
but has its root in the nature common to the men of all 
countries andall ages. There is a class of characters, who 
seem to do the work of duty from the beginning without 
trouble; who have no internal storm and no conflict; 
whose higher motives need not the aid of the will to put 
down the lower; who do the work of God by nature and 
instinctively; who pass by temptations as sleep-walkers pass 
by precipices, and know not of them. Such men are not so 
much virtuous as innocent; not good but only beautiful ; 
everything is done for them, nothing by them; through 
life, they are as children with smooth brow and playful ease; 
external storms may pass over them, but they have no trials 
from within. Their heart and its affections are at peace 
within them. Minds which are approximations to the 
ideal which we describe are often to be met with: they 
are attractive to writers of an Antinomian stamp, who do 
not treat the matter as a question of Christian theology : 
their attractiveness consists in their being free from the 
constraint of law, and in their being good without effort. 
Yet it is clear that such beings, though they may be better 
than most men, are not such as most can imitate; to the 
majority of men a struggle is appointed, contending im- 
pulses are striving for ever within them, and it is mocking 
them to dilate on the beauty of those who are by nature 
exempt from the conflict. Nor are these minds, to whom 
the virtues which others strive for are made easy, exempt 
from their peculiar trials. It is clearly to be seen in the 
biography of Shelley, how a mind gifted with this instine- 
tive purity, seemingly with far fewer struggles than are ap- 
pointed to the great majority of men, may fall into error 
from which they are delivered, and succumb to tempta- 
tions which they surmount. 

It is clearly visible in Shelley’s case, that such minds are 
prone to fanaticism, because they are unpractised in self- 
command and self-examination; that they are prone to 
making for themselves factitious duties and to despising 
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real ones, because they are but little driven to commune 
inwardly with their consciences ; that they are prone to 
pass their days too much in the outward world, and to 
forget the things of the spirit; because to them difficult 
duties come more rarely, and these are they which drive 
most men to leave the things of time and sense; they are 
prone to irreligion ; for, having so much of God’s help, they 
are tempted to forget them, ‘to think they have much goods 
laid up for many years,’ to dream that His gifts are inalien- 
able possession and the work of their own hands. In an 
age of religious doubt, they are little able to find the truth, 
they are brought but little into contact with the deep affec- 
tions which feel after it. These are great and terrible sct- 
offs to the blessing, great as it seems at first, of bemg mo- 
rally pure, in ordinary ways instinctively and from the be- 
ginning. Nevertheless we concede to the Antinomian, 
that such characters are in many cases, though not in all, 
tempted less than others. But after this admission comes 
the question, ‘ Are the Antinomian philosophers night in 
saying, that the less tempted men are the better?’ Is it 
true that these beings, without trial and without struggle, 
who are in peace and ease all their life long, are the 
highest sort of characters? Not so, we think—assuredly 
such are not the men to whom the world owes most : who 
can show us one such that done much forthe human race ? 
Such characters are beautiful in truth, but they are frail. 
The faces mental and bodily of the real Saints of God, and 
the real benefactors of earth, are scarred with toil and 
trouble; their forms are bowed down by internal strife ; 
they may sometimes be bare of gentle beauty; but they 
have a stern grandeur which is more than equivalent for it. 
The highest characters are hewn out of the rock, and 
scathed with the fire of temptation: they are “ high, sad, 
and working.” ‘To us at least force of will seems as neces- 
sary to the conception of a sublime character as either force 
or mass to that of physical grandeur. The force may not 
be perpetually in use, but it must be ready for instant ac- 
tion. But we shall be asked “ Against what is the force of 
will to be exerted? Surely it is not necessary that men 
should be always quelling wrong desires ; at last a time will 
come when wisdom shall have her perfect work and virtue 
be the desire of our hearts.” Most true: but there is 
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work for the will, as we think, notwithstanding. We 
cannot hold, that our highest faculty is merely given us to 
cure an incidental and temporary defect in our nature, and 
is to lie dormant when that is effaced. The will has not 
only to choose between opposing impulses to action, and 
form a resolution out of them; it has also to carry out that 
resolution in action, to compel their faculties to do their 
work, to keep attention at its fitting strain, to prevent the 
nerves of the soul from drinking their fill of the opiate of 
langour. All the powers of the understanding require 
especially the control of volition. In spite of Dr. Brown’s 
doctrine of attention we esteem it a certain fact of consci- 
ousness that the mere desires, and affections will not alone 
keep the thought still and firm in the contemplation of an 
intellectual difficulty. We wish and wish perpetually to at- 
tend, and yet we do not. It requires the sharp blows of 
volition to give the intellect sharpness of point enough to 
transfix through and through the right idea, and toughness 
of consistence enough to hold it fast for ever. Nor without 
the will can the self-scrutinizing power show to men those 
startling self-portraitures, where the mind is at once sub- 
ject, artist and material; by nature we shrink from con- 
templating ourselves, as savages who are puncturing a like- 
ness of themselves on their own flesh. How the body needs 
to be controlled by the will, and will admit no other ruler, 
we are not obliged to say ; for all men know how ineffectual 
physically is a wish without an effort. Other instances 
might perhaps be given, but these seem enough to show 
that force of will is requisite in all kinds of moral develop- 
ment and not least in the highest where the tasks are 
hardest ; and to make it plain how characters deficient in 
it will fail and fall. 

But some will still say these beautiful minds, whom you 
speak of, may have this force of will; because they have 
no wrong desires, they need not be weak in carrying out 
their good affections ; nay, they will be still more likely to 
have it, because they have to spend no strength in putting 
down criminal desires. We answer that assuredly such 
characters may be as vigorous of will, and also as firm as 
any ; but they are less likely to be so. The will is not 
only, as we have pointed out, a bridle on the desires, it is 
also a goad on the faculties : it is like the fictitious “ strings ” 
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of dynamics, and can push as well as pull. Besides the 
danger of not attending to this consideration, we are in 
danger of assuming, that in the will, as in the physical 
forces familiar to our senses, the same intensity of force 
produces the same extent of effect. But with use, the 
same effort of will brings larger and larger dominion over 
the soul: those who have once striven with a temptation 
are more able to meet it a second time: and therefore 
those who have put forth their will but weakly, even be- 
cause of their happy nature not requiring it, will be fear- 
fully tried when its utmost force must of necessity be put 
forth. Again, voluntary power, when it has been once put 
forth, can be again exerted with less effort, not only against 
that particular difficulty that was its opponent before, but 
against all others also; a man who has striven well against 
one temptation is a better match for others when they 
meet him.* Hence those who have striven and put down 
strong passions are more vigorous of will in conquering all 
external obstacles, and in bringing their powers and facul- 
ties to bear upon them ; hence, too, minds who have never 
known the sterm of contending desires are likely to be 
deficient when a strain of will is needed; they have had no 
practice in it; like gentle and beautiful animals, they 
shrink from rough work : it is more effort to them than to 
those of hardier and coarser make who toil along the dusty 
road of life with effort never ceasing. 

Most have heard of the old Greek conception of an en- 
vious deity begrudging men a happiness too unmixed. 
There was a superstition in the belief; but a Christian 
truth was lurking at the bottom of it. Sometimes to teach 
our forgetful worldliness to remember him, God takes His 
best gifts for a time away, and shows us how bare we are 


* If our limits had permitted, we could have wished to have illustrated 
this law of the mind at some length. The explanation of the phenomena of 
volition by the ‘law of association’ is very defective in many respects, but in 
none perhaps more remarkably than its contradicting this fact, which we es- 
teem certain. If the Hartleian doctrine were true, the will would only gain 
by a single action additional power over the particular temptation then strug- 
gled against, and not over all. The question is, whether the will be like a 
limb, which gains force against all obstacles by exertion against one: or like 
a stream which renders smooth for itself a single channel but has no effect 
beyond it. The appeal is to those who will practise self-examination atten- 
tively. 
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without them. So of this greatest of gifts, of this facility 
in the performance of duty; it sometimes fails those who 
have it in general, exactly when they count upon it most. 
Then is the great trial; and double effort is needful for 
those who will not be cast down. The really sublimest 
characters who have known the trial and struggle from the 
beginning, and have advanced into peace at last, will not 
fall when that peace is disturbed for a moment ; the hardy 
habits of their earlier years have braced their energies for 
the strife; but it is a terrible hour to those whom the An- 
tinomian so extols, who have been brought up always in 
the dangerous luxury of repose. We have argued this 
question as one of Moral Philosophy, and such in truth is 
the sphere of its difficulty. No Christian can maintain 
that effort is inconsistent with the greatest holiness if he 
but call to mind the temptation in the wilderness, and the 
agony of Gethsemane. It is no wonder, however, that 
Mr. Bailey rejects force of will from his conception of a 
perfect character, for he denies the freedom of the will al- 
together both for men and God. We cannot pause to show 
that the ordinary arguments of the Necessarian apply to 
God as much as to man. We may not stay to urge the 
intellectual arguments for free will. We are obliged to re- 
mark, however, that the omission in Festus of the notions 
of responsibility, the silence on remorse, and the feeble 
stress laid on penitence, seem to us very consistent in our 
author as a Necessarian, and his creed is the best excuse 
for him, such as it is. It is childishly inconsistent to talk 
of responsibility or of a law of obligation when only a 
single course of action is possible, and no choice is open. 
We cannot feel remorse for what we could not help. We 
cannot repent of having done that which we believe we 
were constrained ‘ by our motives’ todo. We do not deny 
that the doctrine of free will has its difficulties; but we 
deny altogether that it has any comparable to these im- 
moral consequences of the doctrine of Necessity. If men 
do not believe in their own consciences, and the deepest 
affections of their hearts, in what will they believe? To 
us these are the very axioms of all proof; the only incon- 
trovertible principles of our nature. By his consistency, 
Mr. Bailey has taken one argument out of our mouths. 
To an ordinary Necessarian, who admits that God is a free 
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being, the Freewillist has an argument that man is made 
in his image, which unless he were free he would not be. 
But to a writer who denies that God is a first cause, this 
argument is unavailing. Nevertheless, the consistency of 
his reasoning has only brought him to the brink of a ter- 
rible superstition, if indeed he have not fallen imto it. 
However it may be glossed over with Christian phraseology, 
this is but the old Pagan doctrine of a fate come back to 
be believed in rageays The only reason why we cling toa 
Will at the back of Nature is, that Ile is free and holy : 
once take from him these attributes, and we are bid to fall 
down before a being as dull and cheerless and as matter- 
ridden as any Idol of old Egypt. 

We can now take up the hints thrown out at the begin- 
ning of this article. Our readers will understand how it 
is that one who rejects the power of voluntary choice, and 
who virtually ignores the holy law under which all men 
live, should entirely put out of sight the retribution which 
impends over ail men if they ever exert that power of choice 
so as to break that law. An Antinomian and a Necessa- 
rian cannot of course see any justice in a punishment of 
Guilt. Accordingly the poem before us falls far behind not 
only the old legend of Faustus, but also the Greek myths 
with which we just now compared them; it is even behind 
the conception of Goethe, for Festus is self-satisfied, which 
Faust never is. It is not at all with the doctrine of Uni- 
versal Restoration that we are at present at issue. The 
amount of pain inflicted by Providence is beside our pre- 
sent topic; we are only concerned with his intention in 
inflicting any—we are not now called on to establish or to 
confute the axiom of the medizval doctrine of eternal 
punishments ; that it is possible for a man to sell his whole 
soul to Satan ; to become so utterly evil that no germ of 
good affection is left living, and no right principle of action 
has any sway remaining. If this be a possibility, we see 
no room for evading the doctrine of an eternal Hell; 
man who has given up all his soul to evil seems to us to 
deserve all the pain that is possible to that soul for all time. 
Of course, however, we do not believe that lesser degrees of 
guilt will be punished equally with this the greatest of all ; 
and it would be blasphemy to doubt that the proportions of 
justice will be accurately adjusted. In nature and in Holy 
CuristiaAn TeEAcHER.—No. 38. 2P 
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writ we feel no doubt that we read truly that mercy and 
compassion have their place ; and so long as a possibility 
of Redemption is left, so long as there is left in a man a 
good en or a sacred sorrow, or any tenderness of con- 
science, or any possibility of rev erential prayer, that these 
germs of Christian faith and hope will not be left to die. 
But we do not here dare to treat in detail the great questions 
of a future life; they are too deep for us. Scripture leaves 
us with an outline enough for chastened hope and humbled 
faith, but not enough for an importunate curiosity. Some- 
thing we might learn from our primitive notion of justice, 
but it is hard to read the mystic hieroglyphic of nature. 
Thus much, however, we know clearly, and it is all which it 
is necessary to dwell upon now. There isa retribution for 
guilt as such ; the justice of God must be satisfied: and 
what is justice but the doing to every one according to his 
works? Everywhere throughout history we see that the 
natural sentiments of men bear witness to this awful truth ; 
the Roman cared not to speak it, but he tried to make an 
sarthly version of it, which he thought accurate, the law of 
the earth: the Greek spoke it out in his clear sad melody : 
the Goth muttered it wildly in his Pagan dreams: from 
the dark middle ages it is borne to us perpetually, like the 
stern wailing of some sad night wind; the sweet earnest 
tones of Christian teaching have warned us of it well nigh 
2,000 years with supernatural authority and human love. 
We may learn the same lesson from our own hearts and 
consciences. 


“ The voice of Deity, on height and plain 
Whispering those truths in stillness, which the Word 
To the four quarters of the winds proclaims.” 


We may not reject teaching so multiplied and so autho- 
ritative, though it bring to us all sorrow and fear ; perhaps 
if we give heed to it, we may learn something also of 
Christian peace. 

Before we close we must reply to one objection which 
we foresee. “Suppose that all which you say about the 
law of Retribution is true, admitting that pain is perform- 
ing a Punitive function in the Universe, and that in Festus 
there is no fulfilment of this retribution, how does that in- 
jure it asa poem? ‘The Philosophy is defective, you say, 
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and not seldom erroneous; yet surely, a complete system 
of Philosophy is not required of a poet, a full explanation 
of all the facts of the Universe is not required in a poem. 
You complain that the law of retribution is not dwelt upon 
in Festus, you might as well complain of its not helping 
you to conceive more vividly the law of Gravitation.” 
Such an argument goes rather deep into the nature of 
poetry; and if certain popular notions of it were sound, 
the conclusiveness of the objection would be irrefragable. 
If, as some of note have held, poetry were “ versified lan- 
guage designed to give us pleasure,’ surely we could not 
say that the omission of any truth affected the goodness 
of the metre: nor are we prepared to assert that the 
fitting mention of a truth so awful might not have pained, 
though it ought to have improved, us: if, as Shelley held, 
Poetry were the expression of the Imagination, the poet 
might choose what facts he would to exercise that faculty 
upon, and the imaginativeness of the result would be all 
that we could claim from him: if, as others hold, Poetry 
were the delineation of the beautiful, how could it be said 
that the beauty of the fiction was impaired by its not 
dwelling on an appalling reality: why, too, should this 
awful fact be chosen more than others; why is it so great 
a fault in a poem not to name the punishment of sin, and 
yet no fault at all to leave unnoticed the hurricane, the 
plague and the earthquake? We think, however, that 
the weakness of these theories of poetry is shown in their 
answers on this topic: our reasons for requiring the intro- 
duction of the law of retribution are in fact our reasons 
for the rejection of these theories. For Poetry is surely 
something more than versified language designed to give 
us pleasure; if it were only this, the highest poem would 
be that which was best adapted to give us the maximum of 
unmixed pleasure: and on this account Comedy would 
be higher than Tragedy. Surely, too, we require some- 
thing elevating, noble and austere in a true work of art. 
The CE&dipus at Colonos, the Prometheus, Faust, or King 
Lear, give us as much pain almost as pleasure: we read 
them not to gratify Epicurean ease, but to bring our 
thoughts to a higher level than before, to attune our 
affections better; “to punfy the mind by pity and by 
fear.” 

2P2 
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Lyrical poems also are not good because they give us plea- 
sure, though they incidentally give us pleasure because they 
are good; they are good only when they are the fitting 
expression of emotions which were pent up within us, and 
which we longed to speak, but could not. For the same 
reason the expression of the imagination is an imadequate 
notion of poetry. We ouly have poetry when the imagina- 
tion utters melodiously the thrilling dictates of the inward 
soul, or delineates in its ‘ painted words,’ some object in 
nature that is beautiful, sublime or grand, or else some 
character of loftier aspect than we find within us, than any 
we see around us. Unless Imagination be confined arbi- 
trarily to a restricted meaning, the Mechanique Celeste 
and the Principia are products of this discursive power, 
whose office it is to detect resemblances; nor are they 
destitute of that higher faculty, which gives unity to va- 
ricty, as much in reducing many truths to depend on one, 
as in exhibiting one character in various relations. We 
cannot find, in spite of Shelley and other authorities, any 
intellectual difference between the poet and the philoso- 
pher: the real difference between them is in the diversity 
of aim: the latter is concerned only with proving fact to 
the head, the former has to deal with the affections of the 
heart. The apparent plausibility of this theory which 
places the essence of poetry in its Imaginativeness, arises 
from the number of what are called ‘ poems of the Fancy ’ 
in them all feeling is hidden almost in a mass of metaphor 
or simile: but generally it will be found that there is some 
emotion at bottom, however, or ‘ Fancy’s fairy frost work’ 
would seem too cold to please. Sometimes, however, they 
are merely meant to gratify the passion for beauty, where 
fine imagery must obviously be a predominating element. 
A little attention and a few instances, if we had room for 
them, would show that ‘poems of the Fancy’ are in 
reality poems in which the mode of expression is the 
element that most draws our notice; but that it can in 
reality only be produced in a limited class of subjects. If 
all poetry were of this sort, however, we should not esteem 
it any thing but an elegant amusement, and considering 
the time it occupies, we should doubt of its wisdom. But 
we think it clear that there is a higher description of 
poetry in which the main attractiveness lies not only in 
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the manner of expression, but in the feeling expressed ; 
not only in the manner of a description, but in the object 
described. But if this be so, if Poetry be, as we think a 
lengthened discussion might prove it to be, “ the expression 
of the affections, and the delineation of their objects by 
means of the imagination,” the omission in a poem to 
satisfy one great and predominant sentiment in human 
nature becomes a serious defect. Facts, theories, and phi- 
losophies we should not care to find, and we might blame 
them if they took up too much space; but to be left with- 
out the utterance of a deep affection, when it was aroused 
within us, to find that in situations where its behests were 
entitled to rule, it was passed by without a sign of homage 
or even of recognition, is a blemish fatal to a work which 
looks to a high place in the poetic hierarchy. Not even, 
though its austere and truthful grandeur impaired the 
beauty of the work, should we consent to dispense with it 
in condescension to a theory which we have mentioned. If 
we look at those great dramas which have stood the eriti- 
cism of some 70 generations, do we not find that the 
loftiest and best are those of which the most conspicuous 
features are most beautiful? Is Medea the most mildly 
beautiful of women? Is the Titan on the rock of Cauca- 
sus the most softly elegant of poetic creations? Who can 
find much that is surpassingly lovely in— 


* The vagrant king 
Of haughty purposed mind, 
Whom prayer nor praise could bend, 
Wronged at the cost of him who did the wrong, 
Honoured in the end 2” 


Nor in modern times is the human heart grown so old and 
cold, that, like the king of Israel once, the touch of beauty 
only has power to keep it warm, nor is it so feeble that it 
will not bear the rough utterances of stern feeling. Where, 
since Shakespeare, is any single speech finer than that 
almost awful passage in which Beatrice Cenci expresses her 
dread, that the guiding spirit of the Universe may be the 
spirit of her father? Where, in descriptive poetry, is 
there any thing finer than the meeting of Leon and the 
famished woman, in the longest fragment bequeathed to 
us by the same rapt mind? We are not in general disci- 
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ples of Shakespeare: we do not think that the end of play- 
ing “ both at the first and now, was and is, to hold as ’twere 
the mirror up to nature :” we believe that his own greatest 
works were produced in opposition to this his theory , and 
that it was perpetually pulling down his contemporary 
dramatists, and sometimes himself, to a very low level. 
In our opinion, great works of art will only be “produced i in 
the spirit of the old painters of Italy, by endeavouring to 
rise above the region of what is, into the region of what 
ought to be; by striving to exhibit a more than human 
sublimity, and a loveliness surpassing any which is subject 
to death. Yet here we are content to argue upon the as- 
sumption of Shakespeare’s doctrine. In the scheme of 
Providence which we call nature, this law of retribution 
has a part: perhaps it is the central idea in the human 
portion of that scheme. In Festus there is an attempt to 
delineate the ‘world plan, and, nevertheless, this awful 
fact is left unnoticed. Stronger, as we have hinted, is the 
condemnation on any higher and truer theory of art. 

We much lament that Mr. Bailey has neglected the 
highest capabilities of the old legend: we grieve still more 
that the deeper mind of Goethe did not perceive them: it 
was by seizing upon them that Marlow gave to his work 
its characteristic excellence : throughout the whole of it 
the shadow of the impending judgment casts a diffused 
gloom whose solemn grandeur reminds us of the Agamem- 
non of Aischylus. But it is on deeper grounds than any 
which lie within the domain of art, that we regret the 
omission in Festus and in Faust of all mention of the law 
of retribution. We fear that we have here yet another 
sign that this truth is not so much in men’s hearts now as 
it was 300 years ago. Philosophers have been trying to 
give us substitutes for it, but they have failed: they have 
only unsettled men’s minds, and a time will come when 
the consentaneous testimony of Revelation and the human 
heart will regain their due ascendancy. In the meantime, 
the want of a deep faith in this greatest of truths is a 
hinderance upon the deliberations of lawgivers, and is sap- 
ping the ancient reverence for our tribunals. Until it is 
more working in men’s minds than it is now, that it is the 
office of human law to punish sin here, as it is the will of 
God to punish it hereafter; until men feel more deeply that, 
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though law may owe its utility to other§ principles, it 
owes its sanctity to this alone—we shall have endless con- 
troversy about the proper object and end of punishment : 

—we shall have kindly men maintaining that the refor- 
mation of the criminal is the only object of all punish- 
ment, and cursing us with schemes like that of Norfolk 
Island. We may answer to these men that it is for the 
good of society that there are penal enactments, and dilate 
on the “ greatest happiness principle” without end. These 
may be very good answers to the head, but they are no 
answers to the heart. Sympathetic men will look at the 
certain suffering which they see, and not at the possible 
but invisible happiness which may be conferred. Com- 
passion will rule in their hearts while the criminal excites 
no other sentiment there. So long as men believe that the 
reformation of the guilty is the only object of God’s 
punishments, they will assuredly strive to imitate him. 
Only if we can bring it home to the hearts of men “that 
the wrath of God has been revealed from heaven upon all 
unrighteousness and ungodliness of men;” that he has 
ordained its punishment ; that human legislation is but a 
feeble and coarse endeavour to make his will in this respect 
be done now as it will be done hereafter,—then, and not 
until then, shall we induce an enlightened and sympa- 
thizing people to bear without repining the wholesome 
severity of just laws. We shudder now at the barbarous 
severity of our old code, and we are proud of the kind- 
ness of heart and gentleness of spirit which has effaced 
it. But let us see that we do not reject the sentiment 
of justice which, thongh mixed with many baser prin- 
ciples, was yet at that bottom of our ancestors’ hearts 
when they framed that code. That sentiment is one 
of the dee »pest intuitions of our conscience; and the con- 
science, as Milton said, is but “the secretary of God.”— 
In the notions of our ancestors, the sacred desire for a 
righteous judgment upon the criminal may have been turned 
by human imperfection into a savage hatred towards him. 
But one extreme is no better than another ; and do we not 
live among thousands who are ready only with their tears, 
when stripes also are needful? 
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Art. V.-SCHMIDT’S FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 
AND FAITH, IN THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE 
EMPIRE AND OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Geschichte der Denk-und-Glaubensfretheit im ersten Jahrhun- 
dert der Kaiserherrschaft und des Christenthums. Von 
Dr. W. Adolf Schmidt, ausserordentlichem Professor der 
Geschichte an der Universitét zu Berlin. 1847. (History 
of the Freedom of Thought and Faith in the First Century 
of the Empire and of Christianity. By Dr. W. Adolf 
Schmidt, Extraordinary Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity at Berlin. 1847.) 


Tuis book, we understand, is creating a considerable sen- 
sation in Germany. If this be the case, it must be7ac- 
counted for by something more than appears on the face 
of it. Itis a work apparently addressed by title and ma- 
terial to the learned, though written in such a style, and 
dealing with such facts of history and of manners, as to 
make it exceedingly interesting to every intelligent reader. 
Still there is little to distinguish it from a number of books, 
continually issuing from the German press, which, by the 
quantity of original and curious matter collected together, 
throw light upon important periods of human history. 
Thus regarded, the scholar would look upon it as a very 
agreeable piece of reading, and the general reader ac know- 
ledge that it filled up a nearly vacant corner of his mind 
with a most striking picture of human life, and abounded 
in information, to him at once new, valuable and interest- 
ing. But this is not the whole character of the book. The 
plays of Alfieri, dealing with the threadbare topics of ancient 
Roman history, which had been declaimed upon by the 
boys of every school for centuries, possessed a great fas- 
cination to his contemporaries, because under the garb of 
ancient, they taught modern politics, and seemed to awaken 
a third generation of Brutuses by re-calling the deeds of 
the former two. Thus is it with Dr. Schmidt’s work. In 
Freedom of thought and faith in the first century of the em- 
pire and of Christianily, we have freedom of thought and 
faith in the German State and im the nineteenth century of 
the Church, considered ; and there is a rubaing commentary 
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continually forcing itself upon the reader’s mind, which 
must have been still more present to the author’s. We 
have no doubt that the work is a series of modern portraits 
in ancient robes, and that any one familiar with German life 
would be able to say who among living men, and what 
among modern events, sat m each case to the author. We 
shall not attempt to be expounding ciceroni to this gallery, 
but we may at least open its doors, and escort our readers 
through the several apartments, assuring them that if they 
were only to see ancient forms under the ancient dresses, 
the occupation will not be to them without its interest and 
reward. In one caution we must allow ourselves. The 
author seems to be under a constant retainer to shape the 
antique physiognomy into as near a resemblance as _ pos- 
sible to the modern, and thus, even if he be correct in his 
outlines, which we are not disposed to question, his colour- 
ing is not always to be trusted without hesitation. 

Our author enters on his task with the following 
thought. 

That which is not completed or developed is not. We 
can only describe or speak of a part of it; we do not know 
what the whole is, and therefore do not know what it is in 
itself. There can, consequently, be properly speaking no 
history of the world, but only of a part of it. The world 
is not yet a thing of the past—its destmy is not yet run 
out—we do not know what it is. It is not the corn as we 
put it into the ground, but as it brings forth fruit to per- 
fection, that shows us what it is in itself. Thus also there 
is a unity in man, which is continually developing itself ; 
we cannot yet say what it is, for it is now only in process, 
but no doubt it has a term, when we arrive at which, we 
shall alone be able to say what man is, or give his entire 
history. We are in the same predicament as regards the 
world ; we are only in progress towards its destination, and 
we can only write the history of a part of its life, of its 
infancy. What an account of his past life, up to a given 
point, is to man, history is to the world. 

The author therefore conceives history as a whole to be 
only a great fragment, and the portion of history to which 
he calls attention, only a little poimt again in that, and his 
own work, towards the description of that little point only 
«a faint beginning. He considers himself exposed to th 
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charge of being superficial, for his work has only been in 
hand six years, and he but throws it out as it were as a 
proem to greater and completer undertakings, simply 
dedicating it to the fortunes of thought and faith in 
antiquity. 

As the feelings, he says, are developed before the under- 
standing, restrictions on religious thought appear first. 
Thus the fury of the Jews in their early history against 
all the neighbouring modes of worship and their subsequent 
endeavours to frown down and destroy the Samaritan cul- 
tus, the retaliation of the Samaritans on them at the re- 
building of the Temple at Jerusalem, and the long-con- 
tinued feud which followed. Thus also the severe pro- 
ceedings of the Grecian States against the so-called 
Atheists, against Diagoras and Theodorus, against Pro- 
tagoras and Socrates. The persecution of the Jews by 
Antiochus Epiphanes: and in the Roman Republic, the 
prohibition of foreign divinities, the banishment of the 
soothsayers, and the destruction of irreligious writings. 

Almost all these early forms of restriction were directed 
against words or deeds—some actual teaching in the schools 
or places of resort, some actual rites and observances com- 
menced in the name of Religion. The only repression at- 
tempted was a repression of overt freedom. The more 
refined process of fettering thought had not yet been dis- 
covered. Thought had to be spoken or acted before it could 
be restricted. But with the more extensive use of writing, 
and still more, subsequently, with the invention of printing, 
there came in a different sin, and there was required a dif- 
ferent mode of dealing with it. The common process of 
restriction in the shape of punishment after transgression 
was rough and inapplicable to the new condition of things. 
When the word was uttered, or the deed done, the mischief 
was complete, it could with difficulty be arrested, and it 
was too late to punish. Hence arose a system of anticipa- 
tion of ideas, or at least of the expression of them. Rulers 
established a preventive service over thought. The cen- 
sorship arose. This represents the highest development of 
the repressive control. It was a thousand-headed, thousand- 
handed power, which could check in as many ways too 
rapid a spiritual movement. It was more subtle and pene- 
trating than any merely repressive system. ‘ The repressive 
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system had punished, the preventive wished by anticipating 
to avert; that arraigned the published word, this the con- 
templated word ; the one wished to be an open reprisal, the 
other was a clandestine surprise ; the Censorship suppressed 
the yet undisclosed thought ; murdered the child in the 
womb; was, in a milder point of view, a curatorship of 
spirits, under a more austere, an instrument of torture, a 
rack of the thoughts.” 

The first stage, then, was natural freedom. This was 
followed by the repressive system, or punishment of sup- 
posed offences become actual. This again by the preven- 
tive system, or censorship, which dealt with the thought, 
before it became published word or overt act. This is the 
extreme of the opposition to freedom of thought. From 
this extreme we are beginning torecede. We are dropping 
the censorial and retaining only the repressive power. This 
in its turn is likewise destined to give way; and as it was 
the first step by which we went away from the natural free- 
dom of human speech and thought, so it is the bridge, by 
which we shall return to that state. 

“In the East free thought was an impossibility. The Despot 
lorded it over slaves, as the rod lords it over children. Refractori- 
ness In word and deed was simply naughtiness, and was punished 
as such. But in Greece mind burst forth, and with this the con- 
sciousness of liberty, and with this, free thought—liberty, even licence 
in speech. Words were avenged by words, and no one watched the 
turns of speech and thought, to subjugate the spiritual life, and 
cramp it within fixed limits and restraints. Therefore was it that 
the Greek State was so full of life and the freshness of youth, that 
it is a source of admiration to us to this day; the Greek Literature 
so full of nebility, sap and juice, that even now after thousands of 
years it endures the most beautiful, the most healthy, the undying 
food of the spirit: for the Greek is an eternal because it was a fre 
mind. Similar circumstances beget similar results. The Roman 
Republic moulded itself in free manly power. The law only restrained 
deeds, writing and speech remained unshackled. ‘ Facta arguebantur,’ 
says Tacitus, ‘dicta impuné erant.’ So it continued till the decay 
appeared. ‘The prosecution of free speech began in the Civil Wars, 
and the Empire destroyed it. The proscriptions-were in the dying 
Republic, what high-treason was in the days of the Monarchy. The 
first unfolded the bud, the second the flowers of restriction of 
thought.” 


It is remarkable that even in the days of the Empire 
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every one of the Julian family began his reign with a 
most full and uncompromising assertion of liberty of 
thought and speech, but that every one departed in a longer 
or shorter time from this position, and rushed into the con- 
trary extreme of timid suspicion, and harsh, or even in 
some cases monstrously savage and tyrannical, restraint. 
Our author says— 


“That there are only three imaginable grounds for such a pheno- 
menon. Either the blame of the change lay (as was most likely the 
case with Caligula and Nero) in a gradual deterioration of character, 
produced by the habitual exercise of absolute power, which only too 
readily begets a liking for arbitrary ways. Or it finds its explana- 
tion, as probably in the case of Julius Cesar and Tiberius, in the 
calculating policy of the self-seeking ruler, who believes that he must 
first secure himself by mildness, that he may be able to come out 
the more decided and unrestrained subsequently. Or lastly it is 
to be accounted for by the disgust of the sincere self-sacrificing 
prince who feels himself deceived in his expectations, mortified in his 
intentions, when, notwithstanding a free government, he finds con- 
tinually himself, his measures, and those who surround him, inces- 
santly blamed and attacked. This was the case with Augustus. 
What made the aging Prince wander from his way was manifestly an 
unexpected stubborn opposition. To a truly great political character, 
what was so natural, indeed so necessary, would not have come un- 
expectedly. For as there only is freedom of. speech possible where 
there are parties, so there also must parties be where speech is 
free.” 





We follow Dr. Schmidt through the various proofs which 
he gives of this uniform promise of freedom and uniform 
falling off in its fulfilment, from Julius Cesar downwards. 

Csar went upon the policy that what was least noticed 
was soonest forgotten. But when some notice appeared 
inevitable, he knew that no other means could be em- 
ployed against words than words, and so when Cicero pub- 
lished his eulogy on Cato, the Anti-Cato was that with 
which he met it. Again, when his intercourse with Cleo- 
patra, and the supposed offspring of that intercourse, were 
made the subjects of scandalous mirth, he contrived that a 
pamphlet should be issued by one of his friends, Oppius, the 
object of which was to prove that the son to whom Cleopatra 
had given birth was not Ceesar’s. But what most chagrined 
Cresar was the banter relating to his connection with Nico- 
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medes, King of Bithynia. This rose at times into the ex- 
pression of the most vehement scorn, and found utterance in 
the senate, and from the lips of the gravest senators. Dola- 
bella, the elder Curio, and Cicero, gave vent to their indig- 
nation in open debate, the two former applying the most 
opprobrious epithets to Cesar in this connection, and Cicero 
alluding with confident sarcasm to the notoriety of the 
affair.* Though greatly grieved with the publicity of these 
real or supposed stains upon his character, Ceesar resorted 
to no arbitrary measures to remove them. He was, indeed, 
above all things anxious to preserve his fair fame among 
his companions in arms: and when, therefore, he found his 
own soldiers singing the Nicomedian scandal up and 
down his own camp, he deemed it necessary to give it a 
public contradiction—and for the rest, by his tact, frank- 
ness, and careful avoidance of anger, he succeeded in dis- 
arming many of the talkers. His object was not to punish, 
but to check—not vengeance, but victory. So little at 
this moment were words regarded as crimes.t 


* There is one practice which we cannot but regret to see adopted in the 
work under review. There is ample reason, now that the modern languages 
have become sufficiently formed to write in, that the use of them should, even 
in learned treatises, be substituted for the use of Latin. But it has still re- 
mained a characteristic of such works, that the original authors referred to, 
should be quoted in their own words and in their own tongue. Our author 
deviates from that plan, translating everything, and sometimes very freely, 
in the text, and contenting himself with a simple reference to the passage in 
a note. As the book isevidently intended for an extensive circulation among 
general readers, this practice may be popular and serviceable. But we do 
not see why he need take such pains to translate the dirt which he picks up 
in his passage, and make that cling to every reader, together with the rest of 
his more worthy matter. Every thing that is, it is doubtless useful for the 
philosopher and historian to know, and let him therefore penetrate the 
darkest dens and the foulest sewers of human nature. But this knowledge is 
certainly only desirable for those who will make that use of it which alone 
can make the possession of it tolerable, and therefore we entirely approve of 
the practice, sanctioned by all our best writers, of leaving in their original 
and partially incognito dress, those painful statements which throw a dark 
and melancholy shadow over the heroism of human greatness. Why should 
Dr. Schmidt take the trouble, not only of putting into German, all the de- 
testable things that were said, whether truly or not, of Julius Cesar, but 
even of turning into vernacular verse the ribald songs of his soldiery ?—a 
proof, certainly, of their degradation, if not of Cesar’s guilt. 

4 Like a person who has an object in view, and wants to turn out a theory 
teres atque rotundus, our author strains at a point now and then, to bring all 
facts into harmony and into mutual confirmation. It is certainly curiously 
accordant with the conduct of his successors that Cesar’s policy should have 
been mildness at first, and severity afterwards. But it must not be forgotten 
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Presently, however, the germ of a different policy 
showed itself. Czesar, as is well known, had declined 
from prudence being saluted King. The Tribunes of the 
people, concerned for the mtegrity of the Republic, gladly 
took him at his word: and they summoned before the 
courts some persons who persisted in according to him 
this title. Cesar interpreted this as an act of personal 
hostility to himself. The Tribunes complained of this, 
declaring that they were no longer free to consult the wel- 
fare of the state. The Tribunes were in the right, but 
Ceesar made their representations a ground of bitter com- 
plaint to the Senate, and it evinces the slavish spirit which 
had already begun to dawn in the Curia, that there were 
some Senators found capable of proposing that the Tri- 
bunes should be put to death. This design was not in- 
deed carried through, but the Tribunes were displaced from 
their office. This was thought a great stretch of absolutism 
in Cesar, and he lost credit by the transaction. Even 
Cicero, who had been so long accustomed to the free use of 
his tongue, felt himself greatly restrained, and when dis- 
posed for a philippic, could only with safety indulge in a 
joke. Thus, when Cesar nominated Rebilus to the con- 
sulship for a single day, Cicero observed, that “So great 
was this consul’s energy and zeal, that during the discharge 
of his office he had not slept a single wink.” He spoke 
out more freely, however, after Czsar’s death, declaring 
that the Dictatorship had been a tyranny, and that a man 
was unable to speak with security. Cvesar was safe while 
he was temperate, but indignation was raised when he 
adopted measures of restraint. Thus it often happens 





that he was at this time only working his way to absolute power; he had too 
many and too formidable obstacles in his path, to allow of any outbursts of 
arbitrariness. When he began to feel conscious of the possession of this 
power, he exercised it. And the conduct of his successors may be accounted 
for in part, perhaps, on the same principle. Monarchy was, after all, a new 
thing in Rome—or, if an old thing, an old thing with a bad name, which 
was worse—and each succeeding emperor must have felt at first a certain pre- 
cariousness of tenure, which made him commence his reign with loud pro- 
fessions of respect for the public liberties—a kind of continuation of the 
principle, that the heir apparent is always in opposition. The instances above 
given, then, of Czsar’s leniency, and forbearance, and of his respect for free- 
dom of speech and thought, are beside the mark. They are not examples of 
power achieved, and used with moderation, so much as of power achieving 
and exercised with scrupulous caution. 
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that the very means by which we hope to ensure our safety, 
are those by which it is lost. As with the individual man, 
no grief is so gnawing as that which is buried without 
sound or expression in himself, so, if a people are not per- 
mitted to speak, their sense of injury becomes deeper, and 
their opposition is intensified. All these grounds of dissa- 
tisfaction, kept down for a time, formed the substratum of 
a volcano which at length burst forth. The people began 
to call for another Brutus. “QO! that thou wert yet alive,” 
was written on the tomb of the Founder of the Republic. 
Genealogies appeared, showing that the then Brutus was 
descended from the ancient Brutus, and on his Preetorian 
tribunal was flung the note, ‘‘ Thou sleep’st, Brutus !” and, 
“Thou art no Brutus.” These symptoms of general dis- 
content soon brought the rule and the life of Julius Cesar 
to anend: and that end was occasioned more by his de- 
viation from his first policy, and from his efforts, as his 
power increased, to restrict the public freedom of thought 
and speech, than by any other causes. 

The Cesars represented Absolutism, the party of Brutus 
the Republic. But the Republic was a dream, the Trium- 
virate was awake, alive, and conquered. Augustus took 
Cesar for his model. At first he was very moderate. 
Sulpitius Corona’s good word for Brutus was mildly passed 
over, but Sulpitius appeared subsequently in the proscrip- 
tion-list. When the more declared enemies of the Trium- 
virate were subdued, he willingly relaxed the restrictive 
regulations made by Cesar and the Triumvirate. He 
wished to be safe from deeds only, he said—words he desired 
to be free. He writes to his step-son, Be not grieved that 
any one speaks ill of me; be satisfied of this, that no one 
can do evil against us: and Tiberius in his funeral eulogy 
on his predecessor gives him the praise of conceding free 
speech in council. Even Livy’s praises of Pompey and 
his party—so great that Augustus used to call him the 
Pompeian—did not separate him from his friendship, nor 
vet his eulogies on Cesar’s murderers. The similar free- 
doms on the part of Asinius Pollio and Cremutius Cordus 
were passed over with a like impunity. The latter called 
Cassius the last of the Romans, a designation which rankled, 
however, in the heart of Tiberius, and drove its author to 
suicide, to avoid that Prince’s resentment. From his friends 
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Augustus would bear great liberties. When, giving way 
to the warmth and severity which were natural to him, he 
was condemning several to death, Meczenas wrote on a slip 
of paper, “ Rise, hangman!” And on a similar occasion 
the Philosopher Athenodorus whispered in his ear, “ Pro- 
nounce judgment against no one till thou hast repeated 
the twenty-four letters of the Alphabet.” Augustus, it is 
said, sighed and said, “I have need of thee: remain still 
longer by me.” Even caricatures and epigrams on some 
of the most delicate persoual and domestic affairs of the 
Monarch were unyisited with punishment.* Presently, 
however, some restrictions were placed on scurrilous 
writings that appeared under feigned names. About a. D. 
8 or 10, the first prosecution for high-treason took place. 
The object of it was— 


* Cassius Severus, the famous but bitter and passionate orator, who 
in the development of Roman eloquence marks the turning point of 
the transition from the Republic to the Monarchy, and who was in 
his speeches, as well as in his character, an image of sorrow and grief 
for the loss of the Republic. His speeches, far removed from all 
Ciceronic charm and polish, and on the contrary stormy, torn, sharp, 
jagged, flashing and forked, were like the lightning of ruined free- 
dom-; and his character so harshly and malignantly disposed, that 
in his capacity of counsel, while accusing abundance of people, he 
defended no one but himself.t He exhibited an inveterate hatred 
of the venal present, against which he struggled restless as the 
wave of the sea, which breaks itself, and broken returns again to 
the fight. This man, therefore, to whom existence without an open 
war with all surrounding circumstances and persons, was an impos- 
sibility, had carried his attacks beyond the limits of the forum, and 
allowed his rage free course in pamphlets against both men and 
women of the highest standing. Augustus, irritated by his near 


* With the love either of drollery (which marks on occasions even the 
graver German writers), or of completeness (which is equally characteristic 
of them), our author collects every little unpublished joke on record, to 
establish the earlier clemency of Augustus, even down to the old gentleman, 
who, when it was proposed in the Senate, that the Fathers should take their 
turns in forming a nightly body-guard for the Emperor, refused, because he 
said he snore’, and, therefore, it would not be suitable for him to sleep in the 
imperial ante-chamber; and Suetonius is gravely quoted, as expressly saying, 
that he took no harm by it. We do not know what harm he could possibly 
have taken by it, while Rome was ruled by a sane emperor, however despotic, 
unless it were in the shape of a tweak of the nose. 

+ Quinctilian said he rejoiced in quddam accusandi voluptate. 
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connection with the parties concerned, and even impelled through 
this, resolved upon a prosecution. The Senate, before whom, as the 
highest Criminal Court of Justice of the inf ‘ant Monarchy, the in- 
quiry was conducted, sentenced the impeached to banishment to 
Crete and ordered the destruction of his writings. Notwithstand- 
ing, Severus did not rest in his banishment, and his writings, 
in spite of all prohibitions, were still preserved and read hundreds 
of years afterwards. Suetonius made use of them in the reign of 
Adrian.” —P, 46, 47. 


As this case of Cassius was the first instance of the 
punishment for high treason, so the punishment by a 
money-fine of Novatius, a Plebeian, about this time, for a 
libel, was the first instance of a penalty of that kind. In 
A.D. 12, we learn from Dio Cassius, Augustus again re- 
pressed, confiscated and burnt many publications, and 
punished their authors. Still Augustus contrived to avoid 
the extremes into which his successors fell. He drew a 
line between freedom and audacity of speech, and only 
tightened the bridle when the libel concerned honour and 
fame. Each person should, however, have been left to 
prosecute, if he thought fit, for himself; the prosecution by 
the State only gave increased publicity to the fact, and 
brought unnecessary odium on the government. Augustus 
was never implacable. In this respect, also, he differed 
from the fierce tyrants »y whom he was followed in the 
persons of Caligula, Nero and Domitian, of whom it may 
well be said, that they ruled over slaves without truth, and 
hypocrites without submission, and died violent deaths. 
The whole policy of Augustus resembled that of the pa- 
ternal governments of our own time. He sought to amuse 
the people with a constant succession of magnificent specta- 
cles, by way of withdrawing their attention from the more 
earnest and anxious subjects of the State: and Pylades, 
the Pantomimist, spoke the truth when he said, “ It is to 
your advantage, Cesar, that the people pass their time 
with us.” 

Although Tiberius at the beginning of his reign sup- 
pressed several important political works, he yet conducted 
himself temperately, and excited hopes for the future, by 
his declaration, that “ in a free state, speech and thought, 
word and feeling, must be free.” ‘We have not,” he 
said, in reference to frequent state prosecutions of libel, 
CuristiaAn Teacner.—No. 38. 2a 
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“so much leisure as that we are bound to implicate our- 
selves in a multitude of other people’s affairs: if you open 
this window, you will allow nothing else to be done: every- 
body’s quarrels, under covering of this pretext, will be 
referred to us.” He discouraged informations, and en- 
dured reproaches on his own conduct quietly, and said, he 
would give an account of his conduct, if complaints against 
it were brought forward in the proper manner. He let 
the wits amuse themselves undisturbedly with miserable 
puns on his own names, such as the transmutation (in re- 
ference to his love of the bottle) of Tiberius into Biderius, 
and Claudius Nero into Caldius Mero. He opposed all 
flattery with visible vexation. He would not hear of such 
expressions as “ his sacred affairs,” and one saying that 
he had borne his commands to the Senate, he desired that 
weighty might be substituted for sacred, and cownsel for 
command. He would not be addressed as Dominus, but 
gave that appellation to the Conscript Fathers. ‘I have 
said both now and often at other times, that a good and 
efficient Prince, whom you have furnished with so large 
and liberal a share of power, should serve the Senate, and 
often the whole body of the citizens, and even individuals : 
nor do I repent of having said so; and good, and just and 
partial masters I have found you, and still find you.” 

But all this moderation was but the mask of absolutism. 
He was a hypocrite, and used all these glorious promises as 
an art and a disguise. As early as the second year of his 
reign, are-action began, and he restored the law of treason. 
But this he accomplished with the most consummate craft. 
Augustus had been irritated by the written libels of Cassius 
Severus on leading families of Rome: Tiberius was annoyed 
with the lampoons circulated from mouth to mouth on 
himself, his pride, cruelty, and quarrels with his mother. 
The arrangement was that the Pretor Pompeius Macer 
was to ask him whether the law of treason was to be put 
in force, and the Prince was to reply, “the laws must be 
executed.” But as soon as the law was thus held up be- 
fore the eyes of every one, he contrived to have it appear 
that he himself was averse to its fulfilment ; and so the ac- 
cused in the three first prosecutions were acquitted. But 
this was only the exhibition of devils chained ; next year the 
City was to see the devils loose: and the prosecution of 
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Libo Drusus was for crimes supposed to have been com- 
mitted years before, but which were then at length dis- 
covered to have been eating into the welfare of the State. 
Thenceforth remarks reflecting on the words or the ac- 
tions of the Prince brought certain destruction. Even 
the accusers invented expressions which found faith, be- 
cause they hit upon the truth. Often was an innocent 
word perverted and tortured into an offence; and every 
offence was deemed worthy of death, even if it only con- 
sisted of a few innocent words. Thus Calpurnius Pito was 
accused of high treason, simply on account of a private 
remark, and because he once called out in the Senate, that 
on account of the intrigues and factions of the accusers he 
would leave the city, and only a timely death saved him 
from punishment. So hus Saturninus, who was the 
author of a satirical poem on Tiberius, at the instigation 
of the latter was condemned by the Senate, and thrown 
from the Tarpeian rock. During the illness of the younger 
Drusus, the Knight Lutorius Priscus composed an elegy 
on him, to be ready in case of his demise—calculating, 
good man, on rising to higher honours and emoluments in 
consequence. Expecting no kind of harm from this pro- 
duction of his Muse, in the pride of his heart he read it to 
a private assembly of distinguished ladies. But happily or 
unhappily Drusus recovered, and the poor Knight was con- 
demned to death in his stead. 

It was not always without a last word for liberty and a 
last blow for the tyrant that the free-speaking men of that 
reign were silenced. ‘Tacitus gives the defence of Cre- 
mutius Cordus, who was arraigned (as before related) for 
the crime of having called Cassius the last of the Romans, 
(an old expression, but one which rankled ever new in the 
remembering bosom of Tiberius,) and who knowing that 
he must die, determined to open his heart before that 
catastrophe. Beneath the beetling brow of Tiberius he 
recounted the freedom with which Cicero praised Cato, with 
which Livy eulogized Brutus and this very Cassius, with 
which Bibaculus and Catullus published their satires on 
the Czesars: and as he went out of the Senate to put an 
end to his doomed life by self-inflicted starvation, he flung 
upon the monarch these last words, “ Nor, if condemnation 
be pronounced against me, will there be wanting those who 
2Q2 
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will call to mind not only the memory of Brutus and 
Cassius, but MINE.” 

Was it to be wondered at, as Tacitus and Seneca say, 
that the free great spirits died, and literature and taste fell 
into decay? Was it to be wondered at, that in the mouth 
of the historians the voice of Truth was dumb, and its 
place taken by the cowardly bombast of adulation: to be 
followed in the subsequent generation by the bursting out 
of a blind indignation? The mean monarch even went so 
far as to fabricate ridiculous speeches about himself, and 
attribute them to persons who had never uttered them. But 
notwithstanding his convulsive efforts to punish and to 
restrain, the veracious libels of his subjects continued— 
oozing out even from the prison, flung by unknown hands 
into the orchestra and benches of the theatres, and even 
sometimes in the posthumous freedom of a man’s last will 
and testament, wherein, as in the case of Fulcinius Trio, 
the soul, in contemplation of death, relieved itself in abuse 
of Tiberius. The more these things prevailed, the more 
irritated became the Emperor—till irritation merged into 
the depths of a confirmed tyranny. 

Caligula gave rise to greater expectations than Tiberius, 
not as did the latter Monarch from art, but from sincerity. 
He began with a removal of those restrictions which had 
so g alled and irritated all free and thoughtful minds in the 
pre ce ding reign. He allowed even the burnt and pro- 
hibited works of Cassius Severus, Titus Labienus, Cremu- 
tius Cordus, and others, to be put again in circulation. 
All facts, he said, should be given to posterity, and the 
veil lifted up, under which government had concealed itself 
and its doings. Unless this were done, all history would 
become untrustworthy. Writers would be guided by fear, 
friendship, or hatred, in their representations, and. there 
would be a constant suspicion that everything was done or 
left undone at the command of the Emperor. The affairs 
of the Provinces and foreign countries were no longer to 
be hushed up in the imperial closet, but must be fairly 
brought before the Senate. He wished public records to 
be kept; and that the law should have a freer course; he 
annihilated the appeal to himself, and restored the Comitia 
to its former privileges. 

But the same mysterious cloud which had descended, 
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after similarly fair sunshine, on his predecessors, fell on 
him. The strange fatality common to all the Caesars took 
with Caligula the unintelligible form of caprice. Scarcely 
a year had passed, when all this was reversed. He began 
to take offence, not only at his proceedings being ques- 
tioned, bnt even at the omission of praise. Those who 
spoke slightingly of his play-fights, ran danger of being 
branded, sent to the mines, or exposed to the wild beasts. 
One of those subjected to the latter punishment, a Roman 
Knight, cried out in the midst of the horrid arena, that he 
was innocent, and Caligula had his tongue cut out. He 
had an established quarrel with all the laud: atory inscrip- 
tions on public monuments, and he extended it to the 
works of Homer, Livy, and Virgil. Virgil, he said, had 
written without lear ning or talent, and Livy ‘hi id too many 
words. It was his will, “therefore, that their works should 
be expunged from the list of entities. There was danger 
of all science and learning becoming extinct, when Death 
to the madman came to give Life to the world. His sin- 
gular career was excused on the plea of constitutional 
insanity. But his madness was, not of the individual, but 
of the prince, and his career presents to us the frightful 
picture of absolute power in the stage of delirium. 
Never, said the Rhetorician, alluding to Caligula’s sub- 
serviency to Tiberius and subsequent impetuosity of 
tyranny—never was there a better slave, and never a 
worse master, 

Claudius’s was the very senselessness or naiveté of ab- 
solutism. Not bad in himself, he yet was not good 
enough for a throne. He was either innocence or stu- 
pidity, neither able to distinguish bad from good. His 
virtues were no merits, and his sins no crimes. He ruled 
without system, or where with system, others ruled 
through him. He invited people to ‘dinner, and was sur- 
prise d that they did not come, whom he had executed 
the day before. In his inaugural discourse to the Senate 
he treated them with a disquisition on the difference be- 
tween ira and iracundia, of both of which qualities he 
avowed himself possessed—but promised that the first 
should be always well-founded, and the second very brief. 
In the midst of his allowance of much freedom of speech, 
and utter indifference to many jokes on himself and 
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his stupidity, stands out in bad relief his cruelty to 
Julius Gallicus, an advocate, whom, pleading openly as 
was his duty, Claudius, with extreme rage, had seized 
and thrown into the Tiber. This outburst of passion 
had an effect on the course of justice, more serious and 
mischievous than perhaps the random Emperor intended. 
When a client of the drowned Gallicus came to another 
advocate, requesting him to plead his cause before the 
tribunal of Claudius, the witty reply was, “ Who told 
you that I can swim better than Gallicus?” And thus 
he who could so well see the difference between ira and 
iracundia missed the more important one between free- 
dom of thought and compulsion. 

Like the rest, Nero began his reign well. The first year 
was irreproachable, the first five years were good. In 
his opening speech to the Senate, he declared that he 
would not take upon himself the office of Supreme Judge. 
Judgment should be according to law, and he would 
have no private trials, and no venal awards. Here were 
the marks of the influence of his mother, of Seneca, and 
of the Prefect Burrhus on that bad disposition which was 
afterwards terribly deteriorated by other and inferior in- 
fluences. The Senate used their new freedom and passed 
many useful ordinances. He forbad thé decreeing of gold 
and silver images in his honour, and resisted the infor- 
mations which had charges of pretended treason against 
the Emperor for their object. It is lamentable to think 
of the change that was at hand. The last good thought 
of Nero was that of an entire freedom of merchandize, a 
boundless and unrestricted commerce, the annihilation 
of the entire custom-duties. He designed to give the 
human race the fairest of all gifts, and unite them into 
one freely-embracing, mutually-benefitting, family. But 
here the Senate were to blame. They prevented the 
accomplishment of this, at once patriotic and cosmopo- 
litan thought—not, however, that it was without some 
good consequences, and many direct or indirect allevia- 
tions of the subject. 

There was, however, a domestic influence which is sup- 
posed to have oper: ated with disastrous effect upon a mind 
naturally far from good, and only supported in the right 
by the constant action of the guides of his youth. Pop- 
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pea Sabbina, married first to Rufus Crispinus, then to 
Otho, made a conquest, thirdly, of the young Emperor. 
For her he dismissed Otho from Italy, for her he repu- 
diated Octavia. The wicked object “of his extravagant 
passion made him wicked in every other direction. The 
ani and tyrannies of the former reigns gradually 

e-appeared in this, and prosecutions for w ords and pub- 
lications became the order of the day. Fortunately the 
resolute stand made by Thrasea, in the case of Antistius, 
limited the punishment for word-treasons to banishment : 
the precedent had otherwise been death. Some one 
justified Nero’s intention of writing the History of Rome 
in 400 books, by the voluminous example of Chrysippus, 
on which Annus Cornutus observed, that “ they (the books 
of Chrysippus) were of some use to the world.” For this 
he was banished, and narrowly escaped death. Jealousy 
of genius also became a sufficient reason for imposing exile 
or silence. Thus every freer and more exalted study be- 
ame dangerous: as indeed, except for short intervals, it 
had long been. The contempl: ition of these atrocities 
against thought by the whole Julian dynasty might well 
make Seneca “exclaim, that “it was a new and unwonted 
thing to inflict punishment on study. How fortunate that 
this ingenious cruelty was not discovered before we had be- 
come possessed of Cicero, and that the execution of spirits 
did not commence till the spirits themselves had fled.” 
When the works of Labienus were ordered to be burnt, his 
friend Cassius Severus had said, “then must they burn 
me alive too, for I have learnt them off by heart.” 

The original provision of Julius Cesar for freedom and 
publicity of debate was remarkable—but lke all other 
similar provisions it became a dead letter in succeeding 
years. He had instituted the Acta Senatis, or record of 
the speeches delivered in the Senate, the continuation of 
which must have prevented the possibility of the subsequent 
tyrannies. But Augustus, seeing how dangerous such a 
publication was to the quiet and power of the monarchy, 
suppressed it: and afterwards the people had to be content 
with the extremely short account of things which was to be 
found in the Acta Populi. This was an early and an im- 
portant step towards absolutism ; for the Senate were thus 
deprived of the check of popular supervision, the public 
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business was shrouded in mystery, and the people ceased 
to be interested in politics at all. Their daily paper—the 
Acta Populi Romani Diurna—which had arisen as early as 
the days of the Republic—now came to be filled with every- 
thing except what was calculated to interest a manly mind. 
It gave its readers long descriptions of court festivities, of 
the levees which took place in the apartments of Livia or 
Agrippina, plays, gladiatorial fights and executions. In addi- 
tion there came a multitude of announcements of births, 
marriages and deaths, of the progress of imperial buildings 
and all kinds of extraordinary anecdotes of faithful dogs, of 
piety, processions, natural occurrences, and whatever else 
seemed quite innoxious. There was indeed some gleam of 
senatorial doings, but it was only what shone through a few 
spare, short, colourless extracts out of the Protocol of the 
Senate. And these afforded only so many melancholy exam- 
ples of the anile spirit of the Curia; for what thoughtful 
person would be able without vexation to read howthe Senate, 
the exalted Institution of a free former time, rushed for- 
ward with hypocritical zeal to laud the Ruler’s scraps of 
folly as wisdom ; his presumption as grace ; his caprice as 
justice ; his tyranny as heavenly-mindedness? and how, in 
its dignified office of the highest criminal court, it con- 
sented, out of slavish fear, to pronounce the innocent 
guilty, and the guilty innocent ; and wasted its time in de- 
creeing divine honours and eternal festivities on account 
of some happily-fulfilled crime of an infamous Prince f* 


* It has always been a mystery to us how the Republic could have merged 
so rapidly and so hopelessly into the empire. How did its slavish and pros- 
trate submission to these intolerable scoundrels become possible? We can 
understand the acquiescence in Cesar’s will from the state of parties, and 
from his intrinsic greatness and power of command. The continuation of 
this in Augustus is also intelligible, from prestige, from his own skill and 
temperance, from the necessities of the State, and the irresistible desire for 
peace and stability. But how was it that the dark and cruel selfishness 
of Tiberius did not arouse an indignant people? How was it that the en- 
thronement of stupidity, in the person of Claudius, did not raise a blush of 
intolerable shame on the face of the empire? How was it that Domitian, 
Caligula, and the singing, dancing, profligate Mimist, Nero, did not sting their 
subjects into universal fury? Surely the idea of a Dictatorship must have 
been a fatal thing in the Republicanism of Rome, and must have habituated 
men’s minds to the vision of Despotism, vindicated by some respectable 
ground of expediency or necessity. Admit a Dictator for a year—admit him 
for a day—nay admit him but to drive a nail into the Capitol, and you have 
conceded the principle—and the whole matter, between the empire and the 
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The diffusion of thought is a subject very naturally and 
closely connected with its freedom, and accordingly our 
author devotes a considerable space to an examination 
of the extent of the publishing and bookselling trade in 
Rome. He has succeeded in bringing together a quantity 
of curious and not uninteresting matter—a portion of 
which may be new to our readers, as a great deal was to 
ourselves. We are not indeed disposed to give entire ac- 
cordance to the result to which these details lead Dr. 
Schmidt, nor to acquiesce in his representation of the 
great superiority in extent and number of ancient publi- 
‘ations over modern.* But here, as before, we leave him 
to speak for himself. 

Our author maintains, then, that it is a delusion to think 
that the literary communication of antiquity is not at all 


republic is reduced to an affair of time and occasion. Consign the liberties 
of the People to one man for an hour, and why not for a year ?—for a year, 
and why not for a life?) The Imperator on the field of battle, also, familiar- 
ized the Roman mind with Despotism. The victorious general at the head 
of his troops was practically an absolute Monarch. This power might be 
conceded to him for a term of years, or in perpetuity, and the Senate still 
hold the legislative power. And in truth the fact that we find one of the 
early emperors making this distinction, and reserving the control of the 
military power to himself, while conceding the civil power to the Senate, 
seems to argue the ground on which the Imperial office could not be consi- 
dered wholly alien to the spirit of the Roman Constitution. Still no conside- 
rations that ever occurred to us are sufficient to account for the insensibility 
and degradation which alone could have tolerated the continuance of such 
base and insolent tyrannies. We ask still with wonder, where are the 
Gracchi? where are the Brutusus ? 

rhe corruption of Roman liberty has been traced to the loss of “ blood’’ 
among the Romans, and this loss of blood traced to the careless and extensive 
system of adoption prevalent in the later days of Roman greatness, and the 
slender obligatoriness of the marriage-vow. Thus great names survived, 
when the great natures, once owning them, were gone. There is hope of 
‘**blood’’ that it may recover itself, but the system of adoption continued the 
shadow when the substance was irrecoverably gone. Is it possible to trace 
the phenomenon to the total failure of religious principle? Had the infidelity 
of the altar corrupted the fidelity of the rostrum? According to our concep- 
tion of the connection between religion and liberty—the men who stood firm 
to a sense of duty would have learnt boldness in all other social relations, 
and they who feared Heaven would have ceased to fear man. But acquies- 
cence in a lying faith taught acquiescence in an usurped power—the plea of 
worldly good, sufficient to justify the one, would be sufficient also to justify 
the other. The alioqui sentire, alioqui dicere, when admitted in one direction, 
will soon bring a man on all fours. 

* Certainly the encounter of such a passage as this in the Preface of Aulus 
Gellius to his Noctes Attic, and on which we have stumbled in referring to 
that multitudinous scrap-book of intellectualities, is calculated to shake one’s 
scepticism, and sustain the author in his position. Speaking of the title 
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to be compared with the literature of the present day in 
extent and in importance, because writing was then the 
only means of spreading it. People have been deceived 
by a comparison of the middle ages with the modern 
period. In those it is perfectly true that mind was 
sluggish and literature barren, and little was either read 
or written—all being given up to the poor private inclina- 
tions of the Monks. The true ground of comparison is 
not between the middle ages and the present time, but 
between classical antiquity and the present time—be- 
tween, that is, the active writing and the active printing 
eras. He then proceeds to show that although we may 
multiply to a greater extent the copies of particular works, 
we do not issue so many works, of which to multiply the 
copies. As far as regards mere multiplicity, it is much 
the same thing whether we have one work in ten copies, 
or ten works each in one copy. Now the number of co- 
pies of the individual work among us may be greater, but 
the number of works is less. The inner manifoldness of the 
ancient literature compensated for the external expansion 
of the modern. The literary productiveness of the ancients 
was greater than ours. Thus we know that the Greeks 
had 150 Comic Poets, and 1,500 original comedies, and 
yet these figures, considerable as they may appear, are 
only the expression of that, of which chance has given us the 
knowledge. Whocan doubt that the same chance hasthrown 
into oblivion a still greater number? Where is the Litera- 
ture which could count the writers of its ancient history, 
as Rome could hers, by thousands ?—Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, after speaking of many, adding the expression, 








which he shall select for his work, and of the names by which other writers 
have distinguished miscellaneous collections of a similar kind, Aulus Gellius 
sa¥s :— 

“* Namque alii ‘ Musarum’ inscripserunt ; alii ‘ Sylvarum ;’ ille MemAov, hic 
AuadGeas Kepas, alius ‘Knpia, partim Aema@vas, quidam ‘ Lectionis sue ;’ 
alius ‘ Antiquarum lectionum ;’ atque alius Av@npayv, et item alius Ebpnuateyr. 
Sunt etiam, qui Avxvous, inscripserunt: sunt item, qui S7pwyare:s: sunt adeo, 
qui MavSexras et “EAikava et MpoBAnuata et Eyxeipidia et Mapatipidas. Est 
qui ‘ Memoriales’ titulum fecerit: est qui Npayuatixa et Mapepya et Aidac- 
Kkadixa. Est item qui ‘historia naturalis.’ Est Mavrodaris ioropias; est 


i 
Sunt item multi qui ‘ Conjectanea, neque item non sunt, qui indices libris suis 


preeterea qui *‘ Pratum; est itidem qui Mayxaprov, est qui Torwy scripsit. 


fecerunt aut ‘ Epistolarum moralium’ aut ‘Epistolicarum questionum’ aut 
‘confusarum ;’ et quedam alia inscripta nimis lepida, multas que prorsum con- 
cinnitates redolentia.”’ 
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puptav ad\A\ov—ten thousand others.* Where is now to 
be heard of a Library, which, like that of Alexandria, con- 
tains seven hundred thousand volumes? And this enor- 
mous number existed before the Roman Literature had 
been developed, and when the Greek was confined to itself. 
Our present great libraries do not number a half or a 
quarter, and yet they are recruited from the literature of 
the whole world. It may be said that many of the ancient 
volumes or rolls were small. But have we no trifling 
brochures, and no thin pamphlets published, and collected 
into libraries among us now? Besides, there were many 
thick books in antiquity. The works of Homer, of Livy, 
and the Metamorphoses of Ovid, we know were each con- 
tained in a single volume (though no doubt also in other 
and more extended forms), while with us it is not an un- 
common thing to have an edition of these authors spread 
over six, twelve, or sixteen volumes each. Pignot calcu- 
lates that the Alexandrine Library would have been con- 
tained in about thirty to forty thousand of our Folio 
Volumes. But even this would surely demand more than 
the literature of any one modern nation could supply. 
Another element of publicity, common in ancient times, 
but which has nearly disappeared in ours, must not be 
omitted in a consideration of the extent to which the pro- 
ductions of mind were diffused among the community. 
This was the recitation of works before they were published, 
or which never were published. This took place at first in 
the house of the author to a few of his most intimate 
friends. By degrees the circle enlarged, and the place was 
more public. Recitations were held in the Baths and 
Gardens, and the public was admitted gratuitously ; the 
concourse therefore would be the greater. The time and 
place of these readings were made known by particular in- 
vitations, by programmes, or public announcements. These 
were the subject of great discussion and interest. The 
works were often heard here in their first and most perfect 


* This is pressing matters too far. It depends upon where you place the 
accent in pupiwv, whether it means the precise number of ten thousand, 
or bears the more indefinite sense of an immense number. We are inclined 
to the more extended signification, as being in fact the more limited, and 
giving the remark of Dionysius Halicarnassensis the hyperbolic character 
which we presume certainly belonged to it. 
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form, before any censorship, virtual or real, had clipped 
them of any of their freedom. Here the political principles, 
or the bold language, which was cut out of the published 
work, were given forth fearlessly—and every poimt was 
caught up eagerly, carried from mouth to mouth and spread 
through the city. Thus in the reign of Vespasian we hear 
of Maternus reading his Tragedy of Cato, when not think- 
ing of his position as the subject of a monarchy, he let 
flow the roll of his republicanism unreservedly—the whole 
City was full of it and the Court displeased. Nor were 
these readings before unintelligent audiences. It was ex- 
pected that the hearers should have something for their 
pains: and if any plagiarism was detected it was visited 
with indignant exposure. 

When the works issued from the offices of the copyists, 
they were circulated in only the greater numbers from the 
expectation of them thus excited. Martial says that he 
was in everybody’s hands; and who can doubt that both his 
epigrams, and the odes and the satires of Horace, must 
have been exceedingly popular, and circulated in hundreds 
and thousands of copies? Indeed where we have any 
notices at all of numbers, they indicate large circulations. 
Augustus, according to Suetonius, confiscated no less than 

2,000 copies of the. Pseudo-Sibyls—and this notice is pre- 
served to us by chance—and the number confiscated must 
have been but a small part of the number copied off, be- 
cause they had been for some time in unimpeded circula- 
tion. Again, there was a little stupid Memoir of which 
Pliny speaks, and he chances to mention the number of 
copies, which was 1,000—with us, 300 or 400 would have 
been thought quite a sufficient number to strike off of such 
a thing. The transcribers themselves—a highly cultivated 
set of men—formed no small nor unimportant part of the 
intelligent and reading public. Every great house had its 
staff of readers and copyers—male and female—its ana- 
gnoste, its librarii and librarie. Most of these were slaves 
or freedmen, educated most carefully for the express pur- 
pose, possessed of intelligent minds, and quick, neat, and 
elegant hands. They cost little but their support. A 
hundred of them might write from the dictation of one. 
These might take for. instance the second book of Martial, 
which would occupy say an hour to transcribe. One 
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hundred copyists at work ten hours would give a thousand 
copies as the result of one day. This expedition might, 
when required, be increased by the use of stenography, 
in which the copyists were usually well versed. Indeed 
abbreviations, understood by the readers as well as the 
writers, were very common, and it was only the more 
splendid editions that were written out in full. In 
the very process of transcribing, more persons became in- 
formed of the contents of a work than is the case by means 
of printing with us. For while we have only one or two 
persons in an office, the correctors of the Press, becoming 
acquainted with the entire work in hand, with the ancients 
there would be thousands and tens of thousands of cul- 
tivated men becoming, as copyists, acquainted with all the 
choicest literature of all ages. 

One great evil arose from the system of copying by 
dictation—the frequent inaccuracies of the manuscripts. 
We hear great complaints of this. Cicero and Strabo are 
full of murmurs at the errors of the copyists, and Quincti- 
lian lays on his publisher great exhortation to secure cor- 
rectness in the transcription of his works. But the errors 
of classical antiquity are different in origin and in character 
from those committed in the middle ages. The latter 
arose from errors of sight, the former from errors of sound. 
In correcting ancient classical MSS. we must consider 
how the word might be mistaken by the ear; in correcting 
medizval MSS. we must consider how the letter might 
be mistaken by the eye. Similarity of sound was the 
copious source of ancient errors—similarity of form, of 
modern. An instance in recent times just comes under 
our author’s notice as he writes of an error occurring where 
evidently the copying was from the ear. The copyist has 
written astére—which is a mistake arising from the rapid 
and misunderstood pronunciation of a cette heure. 

The facility and expedition of the copyist’s labour, the 
absence of any law of copyright, and the extensive 
demand, combined to render works very cheap—which 
again added to the circulation. Martial tells us that we 
could get himself bound in purple for five denaria, or 
about three shillings. And from this our author enters 
(p. 156) into a curious disquisition on the relative cost of 
printing and copying, and seems, with the usual spirit of 
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exaggeration which characterizes this part of his work, to 
show that in fact copying among the ancients was cheaper 
than printing among the moderns. He calculates that you 
might get the matter of a printed sheet from Martial’s 
bookseller for from five to seven farthings. Chambers 
however gives us English people a sheet fora penny. But 
then he cannot give us the newest and best writers for 
this. That is, however, a consequence of the law of copy- 
right, not of the expenses of printing. These considera- 
tions explain a fact which we have often been at a loss to 
account for—how it was that the Romans who were so 
near the discovery of printing never actually did discover 
it. Their seals and moveable stamps were the thing 
itself, only in infancy, but they had no stimulus to its 
development, because their facilities were already so great 
that they felt no inconvenience, and desired nothing 
more. 

In this aspect of classical life, compared with the early 
knowledge of the art of printing in its rude form among 
the Chinese, we have the example of civilization and 
knowledge making rapid strides without a press, and being 
stationary with one. An ingenious and interesting ana- 
logy is observed by our author in the fact that, as the dis- 
covery of printing preceded the Reformation, so the per- 
fection of the copyist’s art preceded the introduction of 
Christianity. 

The demand for school-books, whether as text-books or 
class-books, was a great feature in the bookselling trade of 
the country, and was in truth, according to Dr. Schmidt, 
boundless. Each scholar had a copy of the author he was 
studying, or had to recite from. And this demand was 
ever fresh and free. For the Master could adopt any book 
as he liked, and change it when he liked. The schools, in 
the days of the Republic, were entirely free from any 
control of the State, and even in the beginning of the 
Monarchy were subject to no superintendence. 

Another addition to the demand for books arose from 
fashion. As the empire advanced, it became part of good 
ton to possess a library. The architectural information 
met with in Vitruvius shows us that in building a house, a 
room for a library was considered a necessity. Trimalchio 
boasted that he had three; and if we consider how few 
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books our poor poets possess now, and yet learn that Per- 
seus, who died young, had a library of 700 volumes, how 
many do we think that Pliny must have had, whose labours 
required him to have thousands of books at his command? 
The grammarian Epaphroditus had 30,000 books, and 
Sammonius Severus had 62,000: and Seneca speaks of a 
library which was so vast that the entire life of the pos- 
sessor would not be sufficient to read through the cata- 
logue. Besides these, there were many public libraries in 
Rome, and also at length in the little towns. If we won- 
der where the time came from for any proportionate use of 
these extensive facilities for reading, we must remember 
the quantity of leisure at the command of lettered and offi- 
cial people, as compared with the more active, busy public 
and often political hfe led by the moderns. 'The Roman 
employés had most of their work done by slaves, and had 
more leisure and more money for books. Certainly, says 
our author, with amusing literalness, if an employé now 
can give one or two hours each day to the spiritual progress 
of the times, an ancient employé might devote from four to 
six to the same purpose. The monarchy, too, in later 
times, was kind enough to relieve public men of political 
business ; their time was, therefore, more their own for lite- 
rary pursuits, and their great moral and jntellectual refuge 
would be in them. ‘This is in a mannerex posed to view 
by the description which the younger Pliny gives of the 
busy idleness of his uncle. 

The number of booksellers, whose names have come 
down to us, is another proof of the activity of the trade. 
There were the brothers Sosius, for example, Horace’s 
publishers, whose shop was in the Argiletum, near the 
temple of Vertumnus; there was Atrectus; Secundus, 
who lived near the Temple of Peace; Trypho, the pub- 
lisher of Martial and Quinctilian ; though some of these 
were rather stationers than booksellers, for the two were 
distinct. ‘There was Pompeius Phrixus in the Via Sacra, 
who had the title of Doctor. Dorus, the publisher of 
Livy and Cicero’s works, in the time of Nero. There 
were not lacking publishers of note in the provinces also, 
as at Brundusium, Lyons, Rheims, Vienne. Take the 
following description of Atticus, the friend of Cicero, who 
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was a bookseller, and who contributed greatly to the de- 
velopment of the Roman trade :— 


‘“* He employed the whole body of his slaves in writing. In his 
workshop, which excelled everything that there had hitherto been 
in establishments of the kind, there were collected, as in our 
modern printing-offices, all sorts of workmen, part of whom were 
engaged in preparing the paper, and other materials, and repairing 
the instruments; part in multiplying the copies and in correct- 
ing; part in skilfully rolling up the finished books, and com- 
pleting them with covers, titles, and the other customary orna- 
ments. Atticus in like manner established a bookshop, such 
as at this time of day could be found no where in the world, 
eonnected with any bookseller’s or stationer’s establishment. 
Cicero published most of his works with him, as, for instance, 
the Questiones Academic, the Orator, his Letters, his Speeches 
against Antony and for Ligarius. The last, according to Cicero’s 
own expression, ‘sold so capitally,’ that he declared his intention, 
that for the future, everything he should write, Atticus should 
have to publish. We have here again clearly another example of 
the very great size of the editions. For Cicero in this speech had 
introduced by mistake a person long ago deceased as still living, and 
commissioned Atticus, after the book had already found a good 
sale, to have the mistake subsequently corrected by the erasure of 
the name in @// the copies, that is obviously in those which were 
still unsold. But now how great must have been the remaining 
stock of copies, notwithstanding the large edition which had already 
been disposed of, when no fewer than three of the most skilful 
copyists were appointed to correct this one mistake. These, how- 
ever, within three days, could certainly rectify at least a thousand 
copies! That Atticus, moreover, was not only concerned in the 
multiplication, but also in the sale of works, that his pursuit was 
not simply a hobby, but an actual business,—this is clear from the 
extraordinary sale of the Ligarian speech. We even find Cicero 
himself in the number of his customers, who, for instance, purchased 
from him a copy of the Serapion.”—P. 120, 121. 





Then follows an effort to show how much a celebrated 
publisher’s shop in Rome was like one in Berlin or Lon- 
don, nay better, and more delightful still—for here all 
the crack authors met, and dipped and read, and had 
literary gossip—how they received the compliments of 
their friends and the booksellers, urging them to write 
more—how the publishers dispatched works that did not 
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take, into the provinces for sale—to schools, and even to 
the shops as waste paper, when the provinces would not 
have them—and lastly how the long-sighted publishers, 
like Trypho, or the brothers Sosius, would only under- 
take instructive works, and such as were likely to have a 
continued demand. 

Although there was as yet no regular system of remu- 
neration for authors, the publishers frequently, it is 
evident, accorded what might be termed honoraria to 
such of their authors as needed or deserved them. 
Authors, however, were usually content with their fame 
for their reward, and this, with the absence of a law of 
copyright, contributed to make their works cheap. Still 
when the publisher made a large profit by any work, be- 
yond the mere return for his trade risks, it was natural 
that he should himself, as an honourable man, be anxious 
to make some acknowledgment to him by the fruit of 
whose brain he was enriched. 

From Martial (11, 108), it is to be conjectured that 
he had received something of this kind. “The Public,” 
he says, “have not troubled him for many verses: but 
Lupus, the bookseller, wants to make some money, and 
the household want their daily rations.” Seneca, De 
Beneficiis, 7, 6, says, “ We say the books are Cicero’s: 
the very same books Dorus the bookseller calls his, and 
both statements are true. One claims them as the 
author, the other as the duyer. And they are truly 
said to belong to both; for they do belong to both, only 
not in the same manner. Thus even Titus Livius can 
receive or buy his own books from Dorus.” The pressing 
entreaties of the publishers for “more copy” are almost 
of themselves proofs of the existence of some honorarium, 
especially when, as in the case of Martial, the eager book- 
seller met with a needy author. Some writers have ob- 
jected against the likelihood of there having been such 
an arrangement, the constant complaints of poets and 
authors of their poverty, and that, they argue, could not 
have been the case, if they were in the habit of receiving 
remuneration for their labour. But this certainly is no 
cround of objection to the supposition. For even now, 
when payment to authors is systematic, they not only fail 
to be rich, but have often a difficulty in “ getting along.” 
CuristTiaAN TEACHER.—NoO. 38. 2k 
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Martial received 25,000 sesterces, or about 4,400 francs, 
for a complete edition of his poems ; but taking one year 
with another, although he was read as far as Britain, 
what he received from his productions must have left him 
miserably poor. 

One thing which would make books cheaper and pub- 
lishers less able to remunerate authors was (what we have 
already alluded to), the absence of any protecting law of 
copyright. Any one was at liberty to copy any book of 
which he mght get possession. But this was seldom 
done to any extent, and could never pay as a specula- 
tion. The machinery, as above described, was got toge- 
ther with so much difficulty, and after so much care, and 
then, when complete, presented such facilities of executing 
work, that no one without a similar establishment could 
at all compete with the publisher. Even over his rivals the 
legitimate publisher had always an advantage. He got 
the first start, and could put forth at once such a supply 
as would prevent its being worth any one else’s while to 
follow in his steps for the gleanings. The only real 
danger the publisher was in, was from his collegen, his 
associates, who might secrete early copies, or otherwise 
keep up with, or get the start of, their employer, by be- 
traying him to some other publisher. Against such 
frauds (apparently of rare occurrence) the publisher had 
to guard himself. But there was nothing in the trade cor- 
responding to the modern piracy. 

The ladies and the idlers of ancient times were not 

without their literature either, any more than those of a 
more recent day. The Roman booksellers had plenty of 
lounging literature—much drawing-room, scrap-book lore. 
Some of the ladies even interested themselves in grammai 
and criticism. Juvenal laughs a good deal at the blue- 
stockings of his day; and Martial also makes himself 
merry in the same way, and prays that the gods will save 
him from a learned wife.* 








* To which prayer probably the learned lady might reciprocate as hearty 
an amen on her own account. All this only goes to confirm the wisdom « 
Solomon, touching the absence of novelty under the sun—and to show how 
the same phases « society return, with the invincible determination of 
human nature to its own forms, and how men will talk nonsense and women 
sense—at times—in sp f the evident design of Providence that the occu 


pations, as habits, should be reversed. 
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Our Author now proceeds to dilate upon the relation 
of the Monarchy and the established worship on one side, 
and Philosophy and freedom of Faith on the other. 
Perhaps this part of his subject presents less of novelty 
than that in which we have been following him. 


* In Rome, as the immediate political motive for the persecution 
of free political thought was to fix firmly the security of the Princ 
and of his absolute power, so was it not any the less the faith of 
the Monarchy that it could and must strengthen the foundations of 
its own safety, by confirming the existing religious institutions 
The monarchy was, therefore, continually seeking to unite the spi- 
ritual with the secular power, that it might always be prepared to 
defend the predominant worship, and oppose all those that ven- 
tured to contest it, either in its dogmas, its ceremonies, or in its 
Priesthood. And for this reason even in the time of the Julians, 
who had begun as early as Augustus to appropriate to themselves 
the perpetual High-Priesthood, the Monarchy extended its prose- 
cutions and prohibitions first to foreign worship, and even variations 
in heathenism; then to the unsettling doubts of unbelief, or thi 
disfiguring additions of superstition; and lastly to attacks against 
those whose official duty it was to watch over the existence and 
form of the worship. The reasons of the Julian Monarchy foi 
maintaining a jurisdiction over faith find their true expression in 
the advice which Dio Cassius puts into the mouth of Meczenas 
‘ Reverence,’ says he to Augustus, ‘always and above all things 
the Gods according to the customs of the Fathers, and compel 
also the rest to reverence them. ‘The innovators on religion, who 
would introduce foreign worship, these pursue with aversion and 
punishment, and this not merely on account of the Gods, (though 
he who despises them will cherish veneration for nothing else,) but 
also on this account, because he who introduces new divinities, at 
the same time prepares many for the reception of other laws and 
customs. But hence proceed conspiracies, plottings, and clubs, 
things that have least possible accordance with a Monarchy. Tole- 
rate neither a despiser of our religion, nor a miracle-monger. Since 
the art of prophesying is certainly necessary, those must be con- 
tinually appointing haruspices and augurs, whom every one who 
wishes may be able to consult. But the Magi must on no account 
be tolerated, since such people often incite through their sometimes 
true, but often false prophecies, a multitude of heads to innovating 


enterprizes.’ ”—P. 157. 


These principles the Julian policy actually carried out. 
Foreign religions—tolerated while they appeared to be 
9 9 
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harmless, to have the temples filled, the sacrifices fre- 
quented, the established augurs consulted, the imperial 
power unquestioned—were suppressed as soon as ever they 
seemed to be connected with any effects of an opposite de- 
scription. Thus Judaism was let alone and despised, and 
Christianity came in under its protection. The distinc- 
tion was not at first perceived: and the two religions : 
shared the same fortunes and the same fate. The Chris- 
tians driven out as Jews, as Jewscrept inagain. Augustus, 
like Julius Cesar, had allowed the Jews free worship, and 
even admitted them to a share of the public grain; but 
Tiberius put them down, and the Senate sent 4,000 of 
their youths against the hordes of robbers in Sardinia, 
expecting that the unhealthy climate would kill them. 
Under Claudius and Domitian also they were driven out 
of Rome, although by the payment of head-money they 
were permitted to stay outside the walls of the City. By- 
and-bye the persecution waxed more intense—Judaism 
apparently, to the eye of the Roman Magistracy, changing 
its nature, and manifesting a greater tendency to prose- 
lytism, and opposition to the received faith ; or there being 
something else, growing up beneath the garment of Juda- 
ism, and which they confused with it. This latter was the 
real case. Christianity was completely opposed to the old 
cultus, and the effects of this opposition were beginning to 
be painfully visible. There was a great falling off from 
the old temples and offerings. None came now as of yore 
to buy animals for sacrifice. Cobwebs, said Propertius, 
grow in the temples, and weeds surround the gods. The 
Roman magistracy therefore opposed it, as utterly destruc- 
tive of the National religion. The extraordinary language 
of Tacitus in reference to it is in everybody’s recollection. 
He speaks of the Christians as detested for their infamous 
crimes. He records that, repressed for awhile, the perni- 
cious superstition burst forth not only through Judea, the 
birth-place of the mischief, but in Rome also, where all 
atrocious and disgraceful things gather together; and he 
says that the Christians were convicted not so much of the 
fire, as of a general detestation of the human race. There 
must have been some strange misconception of the inward 
character of the new religion, combined with the dislike of 
its more open results. ‘There must have been some idea 
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of immoral rites, and some fear of an attempted revival of 
the Saturnalia. Paul and Peter suffered under Nero— 
John was exiled under Domitian—Nerva passed an am- 
nesty. Under Trajan the higher Romans—such as Sueto- 
nius and Pliny—seem to have no correcter views of the 
religion. Pliny quotes nothing in excuse for his rash, 
violent and cruel conduct against the Christians, but their 
obstinacy—the blindest excuse of superstitious persecution. 
Trajan on the whole approves of his conduct, but recom- 
mends that they shall not be sought out, and that no 
anonymous accusations shall be entertained. The old 
Republican principle was, that all foreign worships, unless 
expressly allowed by the State, shall be regarded as for- 
bidden. This restriction in the olden time seemed to be out 
of care of the ancient morals, now out of fear of political 
change. The policy now pursued, however, had its out- 
ward effect. Pliny congratulates himself that the deserted 
temples were once more frequented, the festivals crowded, 
and the victims bought. But this was the result of ex- 
ternal pressure, and his joy only showed his blindness. For 
if empty temples augured the want of a change, full tem- 
ples still do not show that nothing is wanted—for a crowd 
may be established by management, and external ma- 
chinery, and not by voluntary dispositions, and then the 
apparent prosperity is uncertain and hollow. 

The ancient religions were possessed of great pliability. 
They invited, in their very institution and character, to an 
inner and an outer faith. They had an aspect for the 
vulgar and an aspect for the wise. In them men wandered 
in Heaven, and the Gods frequented the earth. There 
never was a more continual communication, represented 
im any faith, between man and the powers above him. It 
was in fact a Pantheism as much asa Polytheism. The 
same elements might be accepted as true and philosophical, 
or rejected as false and preposterous, according to the in- 
terpretation put upon them. The vulgar faith and the 
higher philosophy never could be, however, at any literal 
agreement. Accordingly philosophy, after pursuing an 
independent course, found itself entirely at variance with 
the popular religion, and at length quarrelled with Faith 
itself. The sophists arose and attempted to overthrow 
everything. To this extreme Socrates opposed himself. 
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He did not, however, fall into the faith of the people. 
Agreeing entirely with neither, and differmg in some re- 
spects from both—both united m making a sacrifice of 
him, and he, the true restorer, fell between the two as a 
Revolutionist. Platonism, by means of Orientalism and 
Pythagoreanism, came more towards the level of the 
popular faith in the days of the Empire, and gave to ortho- 
doxy an apparent speculative justification. It modified 
and interpreted, and became the mystical philosophy of 
the revelation of Heathenism. In this form it found much 
favour with the emperors of the first century. It only 
served, however, for the momentary rejuvenescence of the 
old faith, and was the builder not of its throne but of its 
coffin. For philosophy can never or in any form be a 
perfect and complete justification of a religion, unless the 
religion itself be philosophical. While those who wished 
well to the popular faith delighted in anything which would 
make it look or still better be more reasonable and true, 
those who held it in contempt and abhorrence went in a 
course of direct opposition and exposure of it. This latter, 
or rationalistic philosophy, the mark of which was opposi- 
tion to the faith of the people, had overtaken the minds of 
the more cultivated classes. No Julian emperor was ortho- 
dox: most were eclectic. Stoicism was too hard a saying 
for them and demanded too much: at length, however, 
there appeared a Stoic on the throne in the person of 
Marcus Aurelius. But all the Julians affected orthodoxy 
—for in addition to being established, Heathenism could 
deify, and had the privilege of erecting temples to those 
who honoured it, and whom it therefore chose to honour. 
The process of deification, beginning modestly, and often 
checked in modesty by the emperors themselves, at length 
arrived at a suicidal extreme. Caligula represented all the 
Gods in turn—he was the very caprice and madness of 
hypocritical orthodoxy in its most fantastic form. At 
length the image of the Emperor came to be more in- 
violable than the image of Jupiter, and the Prince came to 
think himself higher than God. No wonder if power, re- 
ceiving such homage and incense as this, and making such 
ample use of it, looked askant on freedom of thought. 
Still notwithstanding all this palmy appearance of fresh- 
ness and luxuriance in heathenism, a power had been 
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some time at work among the lower classes as destruc- 
tive of its foundations, as philosophy had been in the 
upper. This power was Euhemerism. The work of Eu- 
hemerus appeared about 300 B.c. The chief idea which 
it aimed to establish and to illustrate was, that the 
Gods were not actually and originally Gods, but human 
and historical personages raised to the character of 
Gods by the power of rulers, the deceit of priests, or 
the folly of the people. He analysed the whole circle of 
heathenism, and sustained his positions by historical refer- 
ences. Jove was a mighty ruler of the early time in 
Asia—-and the rest of the Gods, in the same way were the 
rulers of other kingdoms. ‘This struck a chord long 
stretched in the popular mind, and gave voice and expres- 
sion to a far-prevailing scepticism. It was much opposed— 
not by philosophy—but by the historical school. Polybius, 
Strabo, Plutarch, set themselves against it, but more 
from political than religious considerations. Euhemerus 
had a fine vein of fluent illustration, which made him po- 
pular ; but drawing away the mysterious veilin which the 
earlier steps of theology had been hitherto enveloped, and 
substituting nothing for the destruction of material that 
thence ensued, he brought the feelings of the people into 
a great state of perplexity. By means of the Latin 
translation of Ennius, the work of Euhemerus was well 
known to the Romans. 

In the midst of this confusion of men’s minds came in 
the Magian, Chaldean, and Astrological crowd, who filled 
the City with enchantments, witchcrafts, and prophecies. 
Their religion was not under the control of the civil power, 
and took a direction independent of it, and often injurious 
to it. They especially unsettled the popular mind by 
their dark foreshadowings of future events, and by a cer- 
tain un-Roman, alienated and foreign class of feelings, 
which they excited, unfavourable to political content, and 
the imperial civism. ‘This state of things was particularly 
taken to heart by the Monarchy. Edicts were promul- 
gated, accordingly, against soothsayers and miracle-mon- 
gvers—sentences of confiscation and excommunication 
were issued against them even to the prohibition of fir 
and water, and to death. ‘The most celebrated, and from 
his power, knowledge, aud character, the most mischievous, 
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of these invaders of the ancient faith, was Apollonius of 
Tyana. He had been a great traveller—he was reputed to 
be of a holy life—he was supposed to have worked a num- 
ber of astonishing miracles—he could stop earthquakes, 
recover the dead, go through closed doors, and understand 
the languages of all people. In addition to this, his mira- 
culous character, he was the author of many prophecies, 
which, from their political complexion, struck fear into the 
heart of the Monarchy. Under Nero and Domitian he 
was complained of as the author of political disturbances 
and for enchantments, and escaped death with difficulty. 
All these tendencies of the public mind, and the neces- 
sity of occupying it with something, equally stimulating, 
and less mischievous, occasioned a governmental move- 
ment in fayour of the Sibylline books. These were brought 
again into notice and importance. They were enshrined 
in gold cases, and the office of guarding them, and explain- 
ing their sacred prophetical contents, was committed to 
men of public weight and standing: and by the submis- 
sive voices of the poets credibility was attempted to be re- 
stored to their contents. It was hoped that a counter- 
action would be found in them to the more dangerous pro- 
phecies now current among the people. But, in spite of 
all these contrivances, and of all decrees of the Senate, 
and patronage of Rulers, the prophecies would go on. The 
Emperors themselves, with a determined effort to pre- 
serve the ancient cultus, had taken upon themselves the 
priestly office—an office which had been too long held 
stupidly and unbelievingly, but which was now to be re- 
stored to the highest respectability. The Priesthood and 
the Princedom saw the necessity to each other of each 
other’s support. But it was in vain. It brought about 
only the contrary effects, and dangerous prophecies were 
only the more rife, and forbidden books only the more 
read. Monarchy, says our author, was more sincere and 
less self-interested in protecting the Priesthood, than 
was the priestly caste im supporting the Monarchy. 
Rulers change, but the Priesthood remains; and the 
corporate power is always ready to give up the Ruler, 
when he ceases to be necessary or useful to it, or when it is 
inconvenient and obnoxious any longer to sustain him. 
From considering the relation of Religion to the Mo- 
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narchy, Dr. Schmidt passes on to the examination of the 
various sects of Philosophy and their relation to the Mo- 
narchy. He devotes a hundred pages to the characteris- 
tics and distinctions of the Academicians, Peripatetics, 
Cynics, Stoics, and Epicureans ; but as much of the path 
through which he conducts the reader is well trodden, and 
the portions that are less so would require a discussion, into 
which we are not prepared to enter, we confine ourselves 
to a few of his general remarks on the position which Phi- 
losophy took among the general intellectual and social 
phenomena of the period. 

Philosophy was always in opposition to Absolutism and 
the State Religion—and auto-cratical power in its turn 
directed its terrors against philosophy, especially when it 
ran in a course independent of the received faith. No 
teacher of philosophy was base enough to offer his ser- 
vices to Government in the first century. All philosophy 
was more or less opposed to a government which trampled 
right and liberty under foot ; so that the desire and habit 
of opposition became a kind of second nature to philoso- 
phers. But Absolutism stood its ground. Philosophy 
could do nothing against it. It could build nothing into life 
—it could only dream. Philosophy cannot enter mto the 
hot and active movements of real popular life. It can 
bear an immense degree of cold, but a very moderate 
degree of warmth. It can go far above the common faith, 
but it cannot sink itself into its depths. It is founded 
on doubt—for doubt is the cause of all thought—the single 
inducement to very free inquiry. Where doubt ceases, 
knowledge stands still, and science falls into decay. There 
was this marked peculiarity in the Roman character, to- 
wards philosophy, that it leaned decidedly to no one school, 
but inclined to a prevalent eclecticism. 

The emperor from whom Philosophy had reason to ex- 
pect most favour, but from whom she received most op- 
pression, was Nero. He had received an education in Phi- 
losophy, and came to the throne a free-thoughted prince. 
But his evil conscience turned his predisposition into hatred, 
especially against Stoicism. He persecuted it first, as 
though the philosophers, under the guise of science, pre- 
tended to prophecy and forbidden arts: and this was the 
more extraordinary, as Nero himself was given up to 
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magical arts. But where there was no pretext of this 
kind, Nero hated and dreaded that moral power which was 
associated with philosophy in the lives and characters of 
some of the best and noblest men in histimes. While he 
had a salutary awe of Seneca (which did not however avail 
to prevent his commanding him to die) he had an absolute 
dread of that Thrasea Petus who combined with philoso- 
phy, courage, patriotism and virtue. Thrasea, from his 
dark, earnest, moral position, headed as it were an opposi- 
tion power to Nero. While Nero could not bear to see 
this position, he could scarcely help admiring it, and con- 
fessed that he would rather have him for a friend. But it 
was impossible for Thrasea, without forgoing his very soul 
and mind, to acquiesce in the childish follies and deemo- 
niacal cruelties of this Prince. When Nero had destroyed 
his Mother, he pretended that he had been thereby saved 
from a disastrous conspiracy, and the Senate with unac- 
countable servility decreed public prayers and thanks- 
givings and golden statues for the mercy. This was too 
much for Thrasea. Mere matters of courtesy he had al- 
lowed ; but in this case he rose and left the Senate. This, 
however, did not bring sense to the madmen, but only 
death to himself. It was the close of a career of quiet 
but determined hostility to imperial trifling. When graver 
pretexts, because even the appearance of graver occupa- 
tions, failed him, Nero had begun to prefer such complaints 
as these, arising out of his vanity as a singer and per- 
former: Thou hast not been to hear! Thou didst not seem 
attentive! Thou wentest away before the performance was 
over! Thou didst not applaud! Thou didst not offer 
sacrifice for the imperial voice! Thrasea held off from all 
this. Not every one was so courageous. Vespasian dare 1 
not stay away—but on one occasion fell softly asleep. His 
life was on the die in consequence. ‘'Thrasea constantlyde- 
spised taking a part in these and similar entertainments, 
and especially in the Juvenalia which the nobility got up, 
and which Nero ordered, in celebration of the day when 
his beard was first cut. Other occasions of imperial emo- 
tion in which Thrasea could not successfully interest him- 
self, were connected with Poppoea. She bore a daughter. 
Nero was beside himself with joy, and the Senate was the 
same. ‘They did not know what to do to convince the 
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Emperor of their transports. Decrees for thanksgivings, 
sacrifices, games, statues, and no one knows what, had no 
end. Suddenly death steps into the midst: the young 
princess died in the fourth month. Nero was now beside 
himself with grief, and the Senate was so too. Adulation 
now outdid itself. They decreed divine honours to the 
child, shrmes and priests. Thrasea can take no part in 
these unworthy proceedings—he finds that he had better 
retire from Senatorial life—he leaves the city and sinks 
into the retirement of his family. But there the hate of 
Nero pursues and destroys him. Thrasea’s view, like Cato’s, 
was that the individual could only be good if the State 
was; and he recognized therefore in the State and its 
institutions, the sources of the happiness and virtue of 
men, or the reverse. This led him to be anxious about 
public influences, and mild to individual wrongdoers. It 
was Thrasea that (in the case of Antistius) prevented the 
punishment for libel on the government being more than 
exile. He did away also with the laudatory deputations, 
which the governors of Provinces got up, and which pro- 
duced great abuses. This practice made it necessary for 
the reputation of a governor that a deputation should at- 
tend in Rome to express satisfaction with his governorship. 
As only the rich could afford the expense of these deputa- 
tions, if they were pleased, the requisite honour would be 
awarded, even in cases where the affairs of the province 
had been conducted miserably—and if they were not 
pleased, would be withheld, even though the province 
might have been ruled with equity and success. Thrasea 
had this custom discontinued. The host of victims which 
philosophy had in the reign of Nero is lost sight of in the 
superior glory of the martyrs Seneca and Thrasea. Nero 
at last passed a decree that no one should philosophise. 
This was the worst and completest expression of spiritual 
compulsion. 

The bad example and influence of Nero was not without 
its effect in the following reigns. It is difficult for a man 
brought up in slavery to pass all at once into true liberty. 
Even Vespasian, probably more by the advice of his 
minister than of his own choice, persecuted philosophy. He 
banished the Stoics and Cynics trom Rome and Italy. The 
highest degree which persecution of liberty of thought 
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reached was under Domitian. He it was who caused “ our 
Lord God commands,” to be the official style. Epictetus, 
Herennius, Senecio and others bring this century of per- 
secution towards its close, with their banishments or their 
deaths. The voice of free thought was so silenced, that 
the Cynic Demetrius says, the crickets have their seat of 
the Muses free, but we are not once allowed to utter a 
sound. Domitian feared not only the sober sense of phi- 
losophy, but the drunken rhapsody of poetry ; he therefore, 
from a less amiable and courageous motive than modern 
reformers of public morals, laid a restriction on wine-drink- 
ing. 

There is no age without its redeeming features, and the 
very faults of the age often occasion the virtues of those 
who live init. In the midst of this melancholy devasta- 
tion of mind, during which the noblest and best thinkers 
died away, truth had still its voice, though in peril, and 
liberty its asserters, though in death. “ Thou threatenest 
me with death,” said the Cynic Demetrius to Nero, “ and 
Nature threatens it to thee!” Fortunately for the Cynic, 
Nero being pleased with his own singing that day, spared 
his life, and only sent him from Rome. ‘The same 
God,” said Apollonius Tyanzus to Tigellinus, “that has 
made him (Nero) terrible, has granted to me to be without 
fear.” 

The relation of the Monarchy to Education is another 
branch of the general subject which occupies some pages 
of the work before us. 


“The handing down and development of intelligence was, up to 
the death of the Republic, entirely free. Nowhere did there exist 
any dependence of the school on the State or the Church ; nowhere 
any interference with instruction by secular or spiritual authorities. 
The arrangement and erection of schools were by means of private 
resources and were objects of general concurrence. Concerning 
the value of the subject-matter and method, concerning persons and 
sentiments, the public opinion remained the exclusive judge ; and 
according to its judgment rose or sank the teacher’s reputation in 
the eyes of the parents, on whose confidence again the success of 
his institution and the amount of his income depended. All the 
scientific training which flowed through the veins of the body 
politic, proceeded from the schools of the Grammarians, the Rheto- 
ricians, and the Philosophers. In these were included the elemen- 
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tary, the general and the academical training : and the ages of the 
pupils corresponded to this gradation. The schools of the Gramma- 
rians were frequented from the earliest years of childhood. Persius 
went at twelve years of age (for he had not come to Rome before) 
to the school of the grammarian Palamon : he then frequented the 
school of the rhetorician Virginius; and at last, at seventeen, the 
school of the Stoic philosopher Cornutus. The elementary instruc- 
tion after the destruction of the antiquated school-shops of the 
Forum, the taberne literaria, fell to the schools of the Grammarians, 
which were, like those, partly boys’ and partly girls’ schools. The 
mother tongue formed, in conjunction with Greek, the chief object. 
The intention was to learn its construction and to use it correctly 
and elegantly both in speech and writing. The reading, therefore, 
and explanation of the most distinguished classics of both languages 
formed the essential foundation. In Greek they oceupied them- 
selves first with Homer, then with the Tragic writers, then the 
Comic, and the historians. In Latin they used to commence in the 
lower classes with ®sop’s fables. These were analysed, and the 
scholars made to put them back into prose, explain them in different 
words, or re-construct them in a free paraphrase. In the higher 
classes, on the other hand, the so-named Sententic were written, the 
chrien and the ethics, up to poetical narratives. Very often, how- 
ever, the grammarians went beyond this circle of the elementary 
instruction. Out of their training the more advanced pupils went up 
into the schools of the Khetoricians. These furnished the middle-point 
of the entire course of instruction, included all the subjects of a gene- 
ral education, and brought their scholars up to the point of matured 
knowledge, which enabled them to enter into the higher circles of prac- 
tical political life. What the schools of philosophy taught went beyond 
this requirement—it was an affair of humanity and of the individual 
f knowledge,—that free academical element of instruction. 
While from this circumstance the youth of the cultivated and even 
of the lower classes flowed in large streams to the Rhetorician— 


} 
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(for the study of eloquence was regarded as a means of raising 
themselves from the humbleness of their birth)—only a compara- 
tively small proportion, a select number of disciples, gathered them- 
selves to the Philosophers, and, though already arrived at manhood, 
and invested with offices, did not disdain, as hearers, to be present 
at the lectures, and through the instruction of more thoughtful 
spirits to fructify their practical life.’—Pp. 404—406. 


Thus the schools of the Grammarians took all the crowd, 
and were not much interfered with in the times of des- 
potism : great attacks were made, however, upon the higher 
schools of the Rhetoricians and the Philosophers. The 
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class of questions discussed, and pieces recited, in the 
schools of the Rhetoricians, our author ridicules as_re- 
mote from practical life.* They were such as the wolf 
of Romulus—the praise of celebrated men—comparison 
of their characters—gambling—petulancy. Is the legal 
or military life preferable? Agamemnon is consider- 
ing whether he shall offer Iphigenia. The 300 at Ther- 
mopyle debate whether they shall resist or give way. 
Alexander considers whether he shall go to Babylon, 
notwithstanding the prophecy. Cicero considers whe- 
ther he shall deprecate Anthony. Hannibal considers 
whether after Cannz he shall go to Rome. Cato de- 
termines to commit suicide. Various laws were dis- 
cussed—those of Solon—those relating to the support of 
parents—to murderers—poisoners—the relation of poverty 
to capital—the degeneracy of manners—pathetic speeches 
on the deaths of patriots—eulogies on the murder of ty- 
rants—the private citizen’s life was not to be attempted 
without punishment, but the destruction of a tyrant was to 
be honoured. 

The results of this training were manifest in one very 
marked manner—that Caligula and Domitian were mur- 
dered, and Nero driven to destroy himself. The school 
left, in fact, a great impression upon the age. Life may be 
destroyed sooner than the school; theory is more powerful 
than actuality—the shell may be broken, yet the germ of 
life remain. It was in vain, therefore, thi it, seemg these 
effects, imperial power set itself against the echhouls. The 
conflict began with Caligula. The Senate had, s.c. 161, 
driven away the Greek Philosophers aud Rhetoricians, and 
in B.c. 91, when re-admitted, greatly restricted their influ- 
ence. By degrees, however, this pressure was removed. 
The Romans had, indeed, a great desire to achieve an 
independent national civilization—irrespectively of Greece 


* We think nothing can be more untrue than this charge: indeed, our au thor, 
in advancing it, is inconsistent with himself, and what follows. Und oT the sha} 
of antiquated historical themes they taught modern politics, and under the garb 
of declamation on heroic deeds that were past, they taught an enthusiasm 
for liberty. Those who have had anything to do with debating societies 
among young men, in our own times, know how, from actual and free choice, 
when there is no restriction, the very same subjects are selected for discussion 
now, as may be found in the list of the topics discussed in ancient Rome, and 


which our author laughs at. 
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—and began to attach more honour to the profession of 
teachers—still it almost always happened that the Greek 
teachers and Greek schools were preferred to the Latin. 
These spread all over the empire, so that Juvenal jokingly 
says that even Thule was going to have a school. 

Nero weut furthest in his persecution of them. He 
punished Rhetoricians and Plulosophers—-still he issued no 
edicts against the schools themselves, though he persecuted 
those who taught them. But there was found to be no use in 
removing the teacher, unless you could remove the thought 
that he had succeeded in exciting. Hitherto the Roman 
government had taken no cognizance of education, and had 
entirely neglected this great engine of national guidance 
and influence. But it had now no power to interfere suc- 
cessfully, for it would have only wielded its force in favour 
of absolutism. Unfortunately it first commenced the 
effort, when this was its very purpose. It was reserved 
for Vespasian to attempt to give the imperial government 
a lasting influence on schools. Hitherto the fame and 
living of the teachers depended on the public, and they 
exclusively thought of its verdict. But already the hono- 
rarium, or payment for the pupil, was very small. No- 
thing, says Juvenal, costs the father of a family so little as 
the education of his children. What a piper would get in 
a day, a teacher gets ina year. There was always abun- 
dance for finery, but little for instruction, and this was 
sometimes not paid at all, and could often only be obtained 
by complaint, and yet more and more was constantly de- 
manded of the teacher: a knowledge of the whole circle of 
the sciences was required. The school, as Juvenal says, was 
to take the place of the home, and the teacher was to watch 
every look and word. Discipline began to sink. The mas- 
ters were afraid of the parents, whose vanity and humour it 
was necessary to satisfy; and who generally sided with their 
children; and thus in their differences the teacher was sel- 
dom in the right. Sometimes by these means the masters 
sank into so despicable a condition, that they were even 
beaten by their pupils, and drummed out of their schools. 
Many of the schools became almost deserted. Martial says 
that as some parents obtainedthe three-children rightthough 
they had not actually that number, why should not the 
RhetorNunna acquire a three-scholar right, although he had 
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not in reality quite so many. Thus multitude came to be 
no criterion of excellence, nor fewness of inferiority. 

The example of Nero had a miserable effect upon edu- 
cation, and the condition of the schools. He brought in a 
flood of singers, players, and dancers, the schools were dis- 
couraged, and the masters could not live. Martial sati- 
rically recommends young people to avoid grammarians 
and rhetoricians, and become singers and players. ‘There 
grew up all kinds of petty disputes about pay—the parents 
wanting to deduct on every pretext. Thus, it had not been 
usual to make deduction in case of holidays; but now it 
was proposed that there should be holidays from July to 
the middle of October, it being supposed that the teachers 
would not require so much for nine months as for twelve. 

In this miserable state of things, Vespasian took the 
matter up. He proposed to allow each teacher an annual 
stipend of 100,000 sesterces, about 400 or 500 thalers, say 
£70 or £80 sterling. This was to be paid from the exche- 
quer, and to Greek and Latin alike. The honorarium from 
the parents was to remain. The celebrated Quinctilan 
had one of these salaries. Adrian improved upon this. 
He founded a public school with four faculties, Grammar, 
Rhetoric, Philosophy, and Jurisprudence. From this time 
there was little conflict with the government, and the op- 
positional element of the schools fell back. Many of the 
Roman authors complain of the bad working and influ- 
ences of the public schools. They say that love of praise, 
riding, and fighting, took the place of better things. Once 
it was the mother who attended to her children, now it 
was, perhaps, a Greek maid. Play—dice—love-intrigues, 
were now the accomplishments acquired—and no advan- 
tage was to be gained from the place, the companions or 
the studies. 

The natural action on the Monarchy of a general en- 
lightenment, whether arising from schools, the study of 
philosophy, or the publications of ripe thinkers, was coun- 
teracted by systematic efforts to draw thought off from the 
real grievances of the empire, and by means of clever but 
unprincipled writers, to dress up everything in the State 
that was bad in flattering colours. Pauperism was begin- 
ning to be a very serious evil in Rome. There were from 
two to three hundred thousand constant recipients of free 
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corn in the City. The government sought only to cover 
up the wound, not to cure it—diverting the minds of the 
people from the inner cause by plays, fights, and immense 
doles of grain, till it became happy, if, in public tumults, 
the people only cried for bread. 

The state of religion and a general prevalence of dis- 
belief in it, was another cause of governmental anxiety ; 
and every possible care was taken to restore orthodoxy by 
the increase of priests and temples. 

The tyranny and vices of the Emperors themselves were 
great sources of alarm to those who desired the stability 
of the existing order of things—and to meet this such 
writers as Velleius Paterculus, and Valerius Maximus, 
were encouraged. Paterculus gives such a couleur de rose 
view of Tiberius, that the reader might suppose he was a 
god. By him industry and religion were restored to the 
people, and honour and justice to the councils of the 
State. All was harmony and agreement—which was no 
doubt a fact; but it was the harmony of fear, and the 
agreement which arises from a tyrannical prevention of all 
difference. The perfidious representations of Paterculus 
realized his own remark, that “ flattery was the eternal 
accompaniment of high station.” Besides the character of 
the Prince, he had to bolster up the character of hea- 
thenism. He had many metaphysical difficulties in his 
acquiescence in the religion of his country; but he ma- 
naged to conceal them better than Horace, and to wear 
the semblance of a good believer. He was distinguished 
for his “ hypocritical orthodoxy, his supple servility, and 
the lending of his talents to the service of despotism. He 
was involved in the fall of Sejanus, and found his de- 
struction in that very tyrant, whom he had contributed 
to raise to heaven, and for whose sake he had blasphemed 
God and man.” 

Valerius Maximus was nearly related in mind and cha- 
racter to Paterculus, but with less talent. In his first 
note he sounds the apotheosis of things as they are. He 
represents the Czsars as living gods. The others gods, 
says he, were given to us by tradition, the Czsars by 
ourselves. In religion, therefore, he was orthodox: not, 
however, to the exclusion of a rationalistic element which 
Curistian Teacuer.—No. 38. 28 
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he applies to the interpretation of a portion of the national 
traditions. He gives up for instance, in common with 
Livy and others, Numa’s interview with the goddess 
Egeria as fabulous, but adheres to the sibyls, haruspices, 
omens, &c., as real connecting links with the over-ruling 
providence of the gods. 

Such writers were backed by a state-paper, something 
of the kind already described. To this was also added an 
effort to found a governmental or official philosophy, but 
this was in vain, although greatly petted by the Monarchy: 
for philosophy—except in the case of the renegade Igna- 
tius Celer under Nero, and he only in his person, not in 
his system—never lent itself to support the policy or the 
theology of imperial Rome. 

We now take leave of the volume, the substance of 
which we have endeavoured to lay before our readers. 
Mr. Chapman, or some other spirited publisher of transla- 
tions from the German, should put this book into the 
hands of a good scholar, who can check the author in his 
progress through ancient times, and illustrate, by his know- 
ledge of the present state of learned German socicty, the 
under-current of modern reference, which runs, if we 
mistake not, throughout these pages. In this form it 
could not fail to be one of the most popular books that 
has found its way from Germany to this country for many 
years—our only fear is that under such a scrutiny the work 
might prove to be so severe a satire on recent and living 
German writers, as to entitle it to the character of a 
libel. 
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Art. VI—DIVINE REVELATION. 


The Course of Divine Revelation. A Sermon. By George 
Vance Smith, B. A. 


WE rejoice to perceive a gradual declension of that view of 
Christianity which would represent it as, essentially and 
mainly, a revelation of Truths otherwise undiscoverable 
by man; which regards it, principally, as an oracle making 
announcements on authority, giving supernatural and 
super-rational answers to our cager and dark questionings 
about the destinies of our being. Mr. Smith justly 
remarks that if the term revelation must bear this meaning, 
then, perhaps, the sooner it ceases to be applied to Chris- 
tianity the better, ‘ because it only serves to throw great 
and needless difficulties in the path of the reception and 
influence of that religion.’ Such a view gives the revela- 
tion too little connection with our own souls, removes 
Christ too far from us, and raises a question that never 
can, on this supposition, satisfactorily be answered,— What 
are the new Truths which for the first time Christianity 
disclosed to the world.—An Orthodox theologian will 
answer the question without a moment’s hesitation. Let 
all others beware, how they risk the existence of the reve- 
lation on so narrow a basis. 

We do not find that Jesus announced, or professed to 
announce, any spiritual view which was altogether new to 
humanity. And we ought to thank God forit. We ought 
to thank Him that the highest Truths have had some 
manifestation in every age; that souls could not exist 
without this divine light being struck out of them, a light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the world; that 
our holiest convictions have a universal evidence, and do 
not hang upon that single voice which spoke them as 
never man spoke them, before or since; that our spiritual 
nature, wherever cast, has never failed to give some intima- 
tions of the good and the immortal. It is better to thank 
God for this than to thank Him, that in Christ He for the 
first time stood in fatherly relations to any of his children 
—with the exception of the race of Abraham, having, for 
four thousand years, had no spiritual connection with the 
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world. In false accounts of what we owe to Christianity, 
for too much cannot be attributed to it provided it is 
reckoned aright, it is strangely forgotten what a heavy ac- 
count is entered against Providence. Christianity has 
glory sufficient, peculiar and proper to itself. Its own 
sphere is large enough. Nothing has done it so much 
injury, raised so much opposition, provoked so much unbe- 
lief, as misconceiving and mis-stating its pretensions 

Men have been required to receive it as the only spiritual 
light in the universe, as though within its sphere alone 
God was to be found, beyond which there were no traces 
of his Goodness, no revelations of his Truth. Jesus is 
offered as a Teacher, as if it would be an insult to him eve: 
to hearken to any other voice ; as if to find a truth else- 
where was to abandon our discipleship ; as if to acknow- 
ledge any other instructor was to set up a rival. We need 
not say how vulgar this is—we know not how otherwise to 
characterize it— how strongly it savours of the partiality of 
contracted minds for their favourite oracles, of their in 

ability to attend to more than one voice, to perceive the 
infinite manifestations of God’s presence and truth, and 
drink out of many springs. Nor need we say how little 
all this is in the spirit of the great Teacher himself—of him 
who found proofs of the Providence of God in the flower at 
his foot, and of the Immortality of man in the Jewish 
Scriptures: “ Neither can they die any more, for they ar¢ 
equal unto the Angels and are the children of God, and 
even Moses showed this when he called the Lord the God 
of Abraham, and the God of Isaae, and the God of Jacob, 
for he is not a God of the dead but of the living: for all 
live unto him.”—Christianity is much more a developer 
and realizer, than a first discoverer, of spiritual truths ; it 
is much more concerned with their full embodiment, than 
with their origination. There was one great novelty intro- 
duced by Christ, the possibility of transferring to our 
actions the perfection of our principles, of living in this 
world faithful to our highest views, of governing ourselves 
by the laws of the soul, of never manifesting an emotion 
untrue to our spiritual relationship with our brother on 
Jarth, or our father in Heaven. We know not that Christ 
taught an absolutely new truth,—a truth, at least, that can 
be conveyed in any other words than ‘ the word made flesh.’ 
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He had a nobler ministry. He represented every truth. 
He lived it. He acted it. He showed the possibility of 
never violating a principle. He caught all the hints and 
intimations and promptings of God’s providence, and im- 


personated them. 


The light of the knowledge of the glory 


of God shines in his face. He solved the problem of hu- 
man existence, showing its result, its end, and consumma- 
tion in a perfect human spirit,—and how to an understand- 
ing heart and filial will, the discipline of life, all the 
mystery of its sorrow, contributes to that end. This is 
the new revelation in Christ. It was his life that was so 
strange, not his doctrine. What some men before had 
contemplated as Ideas, were now presented to all men as 
Realities. In Christianity absolute novelties of doctrine 
there are none, yet we scarce hear of anything else: one 
absolute novelty there is, a novelty of being, a perfect 
image of God, a perfect type of man, and it is deposed 
from its place as the essence of the religion, to make room 
for a questionable creed. Christianity, as a supply for the 
spiritual wants of man, came in the living form of God’s 
holy and understanding child. ‘ This is my beloved Son 
in whom I am well pleased,’ 

This principle Mr. Smith consistently extends to the 
whole course of divine revelation. The Bible he considers 
as ‘the record of the means and events which have been 
specially intended and employed by divine providence, for 
securing the establishment of true religion in the world.’ 
By revelation itself, he “does not mean the disclosure of 
any definite truth or doctrine, which could never have 
been known had it not been revealed by God to man in 
some supernatural manner.” He regards it rather as “ the 
system of agencies specially appointed by the divine will, 
for unfolding those spiritual capacities which the Creator 
has given to the human soul; for leading on the race of 
men, through successive generations from their first dim and 
dark conceptions of God and of duty, to the light and peace 
of a more perfect knowledge; for leading them on from 
thoughts of death, and of the life which is beyond death, 
such as were altogether unworthy of the reality, and purely 
evil in their influence, to thoughts holy and elevating and 
full of peace. It is, im short, a provision of external aids 


and influences, bearing the same relation to the develop- 
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ment of the religious nature of men, as the material world 
may be conceived to bear to the development of their in- 
tellectual nature—affording to it those manifold excite- 
ments, and opportunities of discipline and improvement, 
without which it could never attain the fulness of its power 
and excellence.” This Idea of Revelation, the only one 
that frees Christianity from imsuperable difficulties, and 
that, liberating us from the necessity of finding the whole 
course of revelation made up of absolute truth, will enable 
the most advanced intelligence to discern in the Dispensa- 
tions, agencies quickening to man and worthy of God, Mr. 
Smith has stated, illustrated, and guarded with force and 
clearness, and with an exemplary wisdom and moderation, 
that right moderation which proceeds from a calm and 
comprehensive mind that looks upon all sides of a ques- 
tion, and consists in justness and completeness of state- 
ment. Whilst opening a luminous and pregnant view that 
brings the revelations of God into harmony with a progres- 
sive intelligence in man, and places Christianity within the 
sphere of universal truth, towards which no other truth 
can present a hostile front, he has carefully and honestly 
preserved and protected the historical verification of Reli- 
gion, and made no concession to the philosophic anti-super- 
naturalist. 

The closest relation which Judaism bears to all the later 
ages of the world, is that it provided a stage on which om 
Christ fitly might appear. “The Jewish nation had a 
least the capability and the merit of being the nation maton 
which it was possible for Christianity to originate.” With- 
out the preparatory dispensation ‘Christianity could not 
have existed. To say nothing of how far the echo of reve- 
lation carried indistinctly to the gentiles may have helped 
to develop thought-—to say nothing of how far the gentile 
world may have been prepi ared for Jesus by the indirect 
workings of Judaism—if Christ was the only miracle, and 
C hristianity the only revelation, and the invisible God had 
wrought only through silent laws throughout all the pre- 
vious ages, then this solitary miracle would have been such 
an anomaly in Providence, that no historical, no docu- 
mentary, evidence could have supported its credibility with 
distant ages ; faith would have rejected wonders so unique 
even from her yearnings, and without repetition it must 
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have died with the generation which witnessed it. Ju- 
daism, then, is mainly useful now as a broad way in the re- 
vealed Heavens guiding the eye to the star in the East, a 
system that prepares steps of ascent for faith to mount into 
the full light, that connects Jesus with the lengthened 
plans of Providence, with the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God. 

But to connect Judaism with the course of divine Re- 
velation, is a very different, and a much easier, matter, 
than to track the course of divine revelation through Ju- 
daism itself. This Mr. Smith does not attempt: neither 
does he prescribe one path with one result, and bar all 
other ways. Where shallwe begin? Where end? What 
shall we say of the law of development, when in the Pro- 
phets previous to the captivity we recognize a more spi- 
ritual religion, a greater freedom from merely sacerdotal, 

sacrificial, and ceremonial ideas, than in those that came 

after, in Isaiah than in Malachi? What shall we say of 

the Pentateuch itself? Does it truly represent the Law, 

of which God was the author and Moses the organ, or 

must the whole of the Levitical Law be referred to a later 

period, posterior to the Captivity? When awriter so pru- 

| dent, so cautious, so learned, so conservative as Mr. Norton, 

with so strong a sense of the value of history and criticism 

as instruments of religious conviction, and with so little in- 

dulgence for anti-supernatural tendencies, feels himself 

compelled to maintain that the Law, as contained in the 

Pentateuch, belongs neither to Moses nor to God, but was 

the fabrication of a later age, when the spinit of Moses and 

the earlier Prophets was lost in Sacerdotal weakness,—it 

will not do for dogmatism or indolence to strike one beaten 

road through such perplexities, and pronounce that all 

other directions, and discernments, of thought are arbi- 

trary wanderings of heresy and unbelief. But whatever 

may be the result of investigation as to the course of divine 

revelation through Judaism, the connection of Christianity 

with Judaism itself, with the fundamental Truths it recog- 

nized and preserved, remains equally important, and equally 
a fact. 

Mr. Smith with a wise caution protects the Idea of re- 
velation which he has gathered from the actual course of 
revelation itself, against the possible charge, that it ex- 
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cludes the miraculous. He justly thinks that those who 
regard Revelation as a system of divine means for quicken- 
ing the spiritual nature of man, ‘for bringing out into a 
more distinct form, and making more powerfully operative 
upon human life, such great truths of religion and morality 
as lie hid and slumbering, as it were,’ in the human soul, 
will have no indisposition to accept miracles as a part of 
that plan. Miracles are much more in their proper place 
as hints, excitements, suggestions, manifestations to the 
spirit of man, than as evidences of truth spoken in connec- 
tion with them. When the Voice spoke out of heaven, its 
object was not to prove a truth, but to proclaim a fact, to 
fiz attention upon Jesus as the Christ of God. 


“It might appear to afford some objection to the recognition of 
the Christian miracles as facts, that we do not make the notion of 
revelation to include as its distinguishing characteristic the commu- 
nication to mankind of definite truths or doctrines requiring to be 
attested by the display of miraculous powers; and that we have 
said that it has performed the part simply of assisting the human 
mind to a better and clearer insight into its own truths, truths the 
germs of which were already lying concealed within the depths of its 
own nature, ready to spring forth into forms of life and beauty as 
soon as the external influences should be presented that were fitted 
to call them forth. If the elements of all religious truth were thus, 
in a manner, already in the possession of man, what need of extra- 
ordinary interposition to communicate, or attest, such truth? 

“This objection is sufficiently answered by the consideration, 
that it is not the proper office of a miracle to demonstrate the 
truth of a proposition. You cannot, in reality, support a moral 
argument, for instance, as you would a falling house, by a beam 
of timber; or work a conviction, a real and rational conviction, 
that this or that doctrine is true, by an exertion of physical power. 
You can no more do this, than you can argue, this man is a very 
strong man, therefore everything he says is true. Hence, then, 
as it cannot be considered the object of a miracle, to give the 
mind a believing perception of a moral or religious truth, so nei- 
ther can it be argued that there is no place or necessity left for 
the miraculous, in a revelation which is not conceived of as being 
pre-eminently the communication of great and previously unknown 
truths, but rather as the means employed by God for unfolding 
the moral and spiritual capacities of mankind.”—-P. 20. 


[t is often argued in opposition to these views, that a 
miracle may sustain a truth, as a beam of timber supports 
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a house; for that a man may announce a Doctrine and 
work a Miracle, and the Miracle must be taken as evi- 
dence that God is with the Man, and speaks through him. 
To this argument Mr. Smith has given two replies ‘of fact, 
Ist, That Revelation does not consist in the disclosure of 
hidden Doctrines, but in divine agencies for quickening 
and unfolding the spiritual nature of Man; and 2ndly, 
That the Miracles were not wrought in connection with 
any doctrinal statements; they were works of Mercy ; 
manifestations of divine Goodness, Power, and Beauty— 
full of the greatness, holiness, and tender pity of God. 
They were a peculiar class of facts, by which God awoke 
the dead, or dull, heart to all that is divine in Life, to 
all that is healing, and glorifying, and constant, in His 
own fatherly char: ter. There is a third reply of fact, 
which might also be offered. Truth of doctrine is seen not 
to be necessarily implied in the presence of miraculous 
power. The Apostles did work Miracles, and were not 
exempt from error. They were endowed to work Miracles 
when Christ could not trust them to preach the Gospel, 
so little did they understand it, and could only send them 
forth to announce its coming, ‘and with an express warn- 
ing not to go near Samaritan or Geutile, lest they should 
offend them by some intensely national ebullition. Christ 
took off this interdict when the resurrection opened their 
eyes to more spiritual views of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
for a leader in the skies could not be offered asthe Jewish 
Messiah. The Apostles worked Miracles when they 
contended which of them should be greatest, and could 
not understand what rising from the dead could mean. 
John and James wrought miracles when they asked to 
sit on his right hand and on his left hand in his King- 
dom, and sought to avenge an insult by the fires of 
Heaven. Peter wrought Miracles and denied that he 
knew his Master, and when it was unknown to him that 
God was no respecter of persons, and he believed and 
taught the perpetuity of the Jewish Law. So little ground 
is there from the Christian facts for alleging that a 
Miracle is the attestation of a Truth, and that all the 
Doctrines of a Miracle-worker must be received as the 
Announcements of God. In addition to these considera- 
tions from facts, there is one of spiritual reasoning, con- 
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firmatory and conclusive. If Miracles were the evidences 
of divine Truths, Faith would change its character, spi- 
ritual Trust would necessarily disappear, and God and his 
revelations address themselves only to the logical facul- 
ties that determine the weight of testimony. How is 
this to be reconciled with Christ’s estimate of Faith? 
‘ Because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed. Blessed 
are they who have not seen, and yet have believed.’ 

We readily accept the view Mr. Smith gives of the 
importance of the Miracles in their actual relations to 
Christianity. 


“ Acain, I would argue that the Christian Miracles are of im- 
portance to us, because they stand in intimate connection with 
our Lord’s life and character; insomuch that you can hardly 
regard the latter as realities at all, if you should deny the former 
to be so. ‘This connection with Christ is, perhaps, the main ele- 
ment of their importance to us. If Christ did not — the Mira- 
cles = are ascribed to him, can we really be said to know any- 
thing of him ? And in holding him up, therefore, as an actual, 
living, exemplification of the fulfilment of all human duty, from 
which may derive strength and consolation, what do we hold up 
but a fiction of the imagination that has never really existed any 
where upon the earth? Ina word, if we do not receive Christ 
for the sake of his miracles, must we not, at least, receive him 
along with his miracles ?”’—P. 22. 


There is one statement which we cannot reduce to har- 
mony with the leading doctrine of the Discourse. It is 
that which implies (p. 26), that there are only two ways 
in which a man can receive divine revelation as a re ality, 
—by a process of critical and historical investigation and 
reasoning; or on the authority, ‘the mere testimony,’ of 
others who have gone through that process. 

If revelation consists of divine agencies, manifestations 
and instruments of God for stimulating into life the hol) 
seeds implanted in man’s nature, may not Christianity, 
as it is represented in the Gospels, give itself off at once 
to the human soul in these operations of heavenly power ; 
and is it to be said that the spirit it purifies and exalts to 
see and do God’s will, to discern in Christ the end and 
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wants, has yet no ground for receiving the revelation as a 
reality ?—Surely there is a way for an unlettered man to 
be a Christian, a sure and safe one, though he has not the 
scholarship to make ‘a critical and historical imvestiga- 
tion’ on his own behalf, nor ever received the testimony 
of the scholars and philosophers who have made it for 
themselves. 

Every composition has an ethical character, a breathing 
spirit, from which proceeds the most valuable part of the 
influence it exerts. This Discourse commends the Doc- 
trine it so ably states, by a gentle clearness that bespeaks 
a calm, patient, and quiet eye; by the meekness of a 
full and guarded wisdom ; by an obvious love of truth, 
with no love of paradox. 


END OF THIRD VOLUME, 
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